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For immediate telephone 
service, call the nearest 
H&D service unit. 


Wolfe 7376 


.-Barnum 3965 
--. Seneca 3156 
..Superior 1332 
Cincinnati _- 
Cleveland 


Cuyahoga Falls_- 
Dayton 


Grand Rapids-_----__- 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City. 
Louisville__ 
Minneapolis_ 


ated 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh__ 
Richmond_-- 
Rochester___ 
Sandusky 
South Bend 


HINDE & DAUCH —s SHIPPING BOXES 


WENTY-ONE mills and factories 

and thirty-one service offices in 
the Hinde & Dauch chain place the 
world’s greatest packaging service 
almost at your finger tips. 

From Kansas City to Boston and 
from Montreal to Richmond, Hinde 
& Dauch maintains a corps of pack- 
aging engineers who cover 
the entire industrial area of 
North America —the area in 
which your business is prob- 
ably located. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 29, 1929 


Whether you have one plant or 
many, Hinde & Dauch can team- 
up with you at a single point, 
or at several, in meeting your 
shipping box needs. 


And the strategic location of every 
H & D unit promises close coopera- 
tion and quick delivery. 


"Package Engineering’' describes in detail 
how the service of H & D package engineers is 
placed at your command. Write for a free copy. 
THE HINDE & DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 


303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 
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Investigate the economy of a steamship company's ability to Has 
water transportation = 


serve shippers must be governed 


PROPO: 
by the number and carrying capacity of its ships. = 
One of the tangible guarantees of American-Hawaiian — 

, ata OCEAN 
capacity to afford its shippers a superior service is the | - 
size of its fleet. {Twenty-three steam and motor ships | a 
with an annual carrying capacity of 2518598 tons MISCEL 
constitute American- Hawaiian transportation facili- : me a 
ties—by far the largest in the intercoastal trade. - 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP ¢O. 


SUPERIOR COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 
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SHIPPING 
AUTOMOBILES « 


In transportation, as in every phase of in- 
dustry, public confidence cannot be gained and 
held with a blare of trumpets and the promise 
of a dollar’s worth of service for fifty cents. 


It is the actual performance of a thoroughly 
dependable service season after season that 
creates and maintains the confidence of the 
shipping public. 


It is the consistency of NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL SERVICE in the handling of 
automobiles via Lake and via Lake and Rail, 
together with the economy derived from its 
differential rates that holds the faith of our 
customers and steadily increases their number. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Owned by 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


Offices: 
Buffalo, N. Y....... -++++-+-90uth & Ohio Streets 
yee Page ec ia eeeeeeee 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio ............Foot of East 40th St. 
Detroit, Mich. ..... -see+-+-501 Coe Terminal Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........ ....225 Erie Street 
Toledo, Ohio ......... ...++-Elm & Water Streets 
Green Bay, Wis. ......... 125 So. Broadway 


NICHOLSON 
UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 
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or later, there emanates a natural leader. A leader in the true sense, 
which others follow and whose standards of practise are of such 
quality as to form a basis with which to compare other values. 


Such leadership and prestige is not gained by mere accident, but is 
the result of sincere service rendered to patrons in an intelligent, 
economical manner. 


Today the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Allied Inland Ware- 
houses enjoy the position of leadership in their chosen field. 


They offer you unequaled facilities for the shipment, storage and 
distribution of merchandise. 





ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. J. BISHOP, Gen’l Mgr. 
17 State Street, New York. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 
J. A. MOORE, Manager Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. 1646 Transportation Building, Chicago 


HAINof TIDEWATER TERMINALS } 
and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES _ - iat 


\ i 
KA > HARVEY C.MILLER President _ Za oh 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & “Treasurer / Pai A an 
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REAT NORTHERN 


The NEW 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


(Radio Equipped) 


Companion Train to the 


ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 


Between Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Glacier 
National Park, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland 
without change of 

cars. 


Comfort, Speed, 
Luxury, No 
Extra Fare 





- 
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| Route 
| Your 
Freight 


| via the 
Dependable 


Great Northern 


Fast, dependable and economical freight 
service between Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, 
Billings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Kla- 
math Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and 
intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to Pacific 
Northwest and Intermediate Points. 































T. J. Shea H. G. Dow 
Asst. General Freight Agent Eastern Traffic Manager 
dams St. 233 Broadway 
Room 620, Chicago, III. New York City 


A. J. Dickinson M. J. Costello H. H. Brown 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mer. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE REDWOOD LINE 


Gulf-Intercoastal Steamship Service 
Between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Pacific Coast Ports 


Direct Service to Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco, with Prompt, 
Dependable and Safe transshipment on through bills of lading to North 
Pacific Coast Terminal Ports without additional costs. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
H. E. Devoy Ray F. Thompson H. W. Hoffman 
7-11 Water Street 2118, 105 W. Adams St. 1956 Railway Exchange 


“Class A” 


Redwood Line steamers carry Class A insurance rating. 
Redwood Line gives you Class A service. 


Class A has two meanings: 


As to insurance it means the lowest rate. 
As to service it means the highest type. 


“Route Redwood Line”’ 


NEW ORLEANS BIRMINGHAM MOBILE 
Albert H. Start H. B. Rox Wm. Gorman 
1415 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 201 Brokers Bldg. 206 State Office Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
L. B. Fitch, Western Traffic Mgr. E. M. Cantelow 
1 Drumm Street 704 So. Spring Street 


REDWOOD LINE, Inc. 


THEODORE BRENT E. A. RATELLE C. D. ARNOLD 
Pres. Asst. to Pres. Asst. Traffic Mgr. 


General and Local Offices Located: 
1421 New Orleans Bank Building - - - - - - - = 226 Carondelet Street 
NEW ORLEANS 
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Direct from Car to Ship at the N. & W. Ry., Lambert Point (Norfolk) Piers. 


Rail and Water Shipments 


and a “Readiness-to-Serve”’ 



























HE port facilities of the Norfolk and Western Railway at Norfolk, Va., illustrate the 

railway's desire and ability to render an unexcelled transportation service. At Lambert 
Point (Norfolk), three covered piers are used for the interchange of merchandise traffic with 
foreign and coastwise steamship lines. These piers were built and equipped for loading or 
discharging from as many as 16 ocean-going ships simultaneously, with a minimum of time 
and cost. Depressed tracks extending the length of the piers facilitate the handling of freight 
and two of the piers have apron tracks to transfer freight direct from car to ship or the 
reverse. The tracks on these piers accommodate 196 cars with a capacity of 5,880 tons of 
freight. Material handling devices, including gasoline tractors and trailers, cranes, etc., 
further reduce handling costs and time. The actual covered warehouse space on these piers is 
479,000 square feet. Immediately adjacent are yard tracks with a total capacity of 2,100 
cars and 10 acres of ground storage for bulky commodities. 


A mile seaward from the merchandise piers are the famous coal piers of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway where 30 million tons of bunker and cargo coal can be loaded into ships 
annually. The yards serving these three huge coal piers, which comprise one of the largest, 
most up-to-date coaling stations in the world, have a capacity of 6,500 cars. 


In addition to the Norfolk and Western Railway's own facilities, it serves, through the 
Belt Line, The Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc., and the Southgate Terminals, Portsmouth 
Division, under the same arrangements in effect at its own piers. These terminals consist of 
two large concrete and steel piers, eight huge warehouses at the Army Supply Base and the 
new concrete pier and grain elevators built by the City of Norfolk, all on Hampton Roads 
and within the harbor limits. Other large piers and wharfs are similarly served. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is equipped to serve you, efficiently and economically ; 
the nearest representative of the railway's Freight Traffic Department will gladly explain 
this *‘readiness-to-serve™ if you will call or write. 


- NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE......VIRGINIA 
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When Fast Freight Shipments 
will increase your Profits - 


SHIP ViA PEORIA GATEWAY 


Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul carriers are made within a 
few hours of the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, while a 
much longer period is required for such interchange of traffic through some of 
the larger and congested gateways. Traffic is handled with sufficient dispatch 
to avoid congestion, thus affording regular expeditious service in the movement 
of all through traffic. 


Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed by line-haul carriers on all 
traffic. Therefore, no danger of extra switching charges, 
whether P. & P. U. Ry. is or is not shown as 
participating carrier in joint tariffs. 
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Route Billo Fading 


Via PaP.U, Ry. an eoria, Ill 



























PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E, F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the 
International line includes the %- 
ton Special Delivery, the 1-ton Six- 
Speed Special, and Speed Trucks 
for 1%, 1%, and 2-ton loads. 
Backing the trucks is an unequaled 
service organization—there are 
now 172 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 
Write for truck catalog. 
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iene Deion Industrial 
Tractors —ideal mobile power 
for hundreds of jobs. rite 
for booklet “Tractor Power in 
Industry.” 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


—or an afternoon 


Bear this in mind when you are looking 
toward Heavy-Duty Truck purchase 
and want the facts before you: Any 
Harvester branch or truck dealer will 
demonstrate an International for you at 
any time, right in your everyday work. 

Whatever the nature of your hauling 
and your loads, we will put at your 
disposal an International of the size 
you need and let you compare its all- 
around performance with anything you 
are doing now or want to do. 

Take that as the evidence of an after- 
noon, or a day or two, if longer time 
may be necessary. And take with it the 
evidence of the twenty-five years that 


the Harvester Company has been 
building trucks to do a truck’s work 
as it should be done. 

You owe it to your business to know 
this new International Heavy-Duty 
line with the new engines, new clutches, 
new transmissions, increased capacities, 
double reduction or chain final drive. 
All models have five speeds forward 
and two reverse, and 4-wheel brakes. 
The sizes range from 2% to 5-ton. 
Speed dump trucks, also, down to 1- 
ton Capacity. 

Accept our invitation to prove this 
product of twenty-five years of prog- 
ress in truck manufacture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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When Fast Freight Shipments 
will increase your Profits - 


SHIP ViA PEORIA GATEWAY 


Transfers of traffic between these many line-haul carriers are made within a 
few hours of the use of the facilities of the Peoria and Pekin Union, while a 
much longer period is required for such interchange of traffic through some of 
the larger and congested gateways. Traffic is handled with sufficient dispatch 
to avoid congestion, thus affording regular expeditious service in the movement 
of all through traffic. 





Our intermediate switching charge is absorbed by line-haul carriers on all 
traffic. Therefore, no danger of extra switching charges, 
whether P. & P. U. Ry. is or is not shown as 
participating carrier in joint tariffs. 
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Route Bilt Fading 
Via P.& PLU 23 an eoria, Ill. 


(Umiore Domasu: Strangh Bi of Lacing adopted by Carriers in Oficial, Southern and Wentern Claamficstion termtones War-h 14 I9Z) 


1 UNIFORM STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING 
Pouertbert semetecte 


by the Interstate Commerce 
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Peoria & Pekin Unive Railway Company _‘o** 















PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E, F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the 
International line includes the 3% - 
ton Special Delivery, the 1-ton Six- 
Speed Special, and Speed Trucks 
for 1%, 1%, and 2-ton loads. 
Backing the trucks is an unequaled 
service organization—there are 
now 172 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. 
Write for truck catalog. 
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—or an afternoon 


Bear this in mind when you are looking 
toward Heavy-Duty Truck purchase 
and want the facts before you: Any 
Harvester branch or truck dealer will 
demonstrate an International for you at 
any time, right in your everyday work. 

Whatever the nature of your hauling 
and your loads, we will put at your 
disposal an International of the size 
you need and let you compare its all- 
around performance with anything you 
are doing now or want to do. 

Take that as the evidence of an after- 
noon, or a day or two, if longer time 
may be necessary. And take with it the 
evidence of the twenty-five years that 


the Harvester Company has been 
building trucks to do a truck’s work 
as it should be done. 

You owe it to your business to know 
this new International Heavy-Duty 
line with the new engines, new clutches, 
new transmissions, increased capacities, 
double reduction or chain final drive. 
All models have five speeds forward 
and two reverse, and 4-wheel brakes. 
The sizes range from 2% to 5-ton. 
Speed dump trucks, also, down to 1- 
ton capacity. 

Accept our invitation to prove this 
product of twenty-five years of prog- 
ress in truck manufacture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 































Southern Pacific maintain 
offices in most large cities 
... 80, if you are looking for 
a new industrial field .. . if 
you want to. transport 
freight ... or, if you are con- 
templating a trip through 

uth or West ... write, 
telegraph or phone, ‘“‘Gen- 
eral Agent, Southern Pacific 
— the postman knows 

im 
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—The 60th anniversary of the driving of 
the Golden Spdike, May 10th, finds 
Southern Pacific still building. 


Weaponed with crude tools, 
courage and vision, the early 
pioneer had hand-carved a way 
to the new West. With the vision 
of the pioneer, 
the West has 
carried on, and 
with it, step by 
step, Southern 
Pacific has 
builded. 

In the last five 
years Southern 
Pacific has 
built more new 
line than any other railroad in 
the United States. 

Southern Pacific has built in 
fifteen years 1481 miles of new 
line at a cost of 88 million dollars. 
Of this, 40 million dollars has 
been spent in Northern Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 

Through the barrier of the 
mighty Cascades it has created 








a new north and south railway. 
It has double-tracked its OVER- 
LAND ROUTE line over the 
Sierra. A new main line has been 
built through 
Arizona. From 
Wendel, Cali- 
fornia, to Lake- 
view, Oregon, 
has been broad- 
gauged. 
Southern 
Pacific is now 
completing a 
short line trans- 


continental railway through - 


Southern Oregon and Northern 
California. The Cascade line of 
the SHASTA ROUTE and the 
OVERLAND ROUTE will be 
connected. 

From less than 700 miles in 
1869 to 16,520 miles today is but 
one way of recording Southern 
Pacific’s 60 years of work. 
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The “Last Spike” will never be driven 


Off-line Agencies 


@ ATLANTA 
Healey Bldg. 
@ nagsepees 
lorris Bldg. 


@ CanCAGO—sReseat, DEPT. 
wn Pacific Bldg. 


®@ curcaco.F PASSENGER 
DEPT., ‘est Jackson 


de Gomes 


Uptown Pass. Ticket Office 
531—Sth Ave. at 44th Se. 
@ OKLAHOMA CITY 
Perrine Bidg. 
) PRRApel rata 
‘ackard Bidg. 
& PrrrsbuRcH 
@ sat. LAKE CITY 
1 Seuth Main St. 


@ VANCOUVER, B. C. 
585 Granville 

@ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Southern Bidg. 
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The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
i The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Wane tems Se whe Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
tion, 
Washington—New Willard News Stand. 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 
The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: 
Great jental Limited and Winnipeg Limited. 


Northern 
Lehigh V: eee ee, i New Yorker, Lehigh Limited, Philadelphian, 
and Philsdeione New ork 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ashington News Bureau 
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418-430 South Market Street Mills Buildi 
CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OUR PLATFORM 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup’ the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


FREIGHT LOADING PROSPECTS 

Some time ago the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association estimated that revenue freight 
loading in 1929 would total 52,553,000 cars, as compared 
with the actual loading in 1928 of 51,576,731 cars, or an 
increase over 1928 of 976,269 cars. 

With actual loading figures now available for prac- 
tically the first six months of 1929, it appears that the 
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estimate for 1929 probably will be met. To June 15 
this year revenue freight loading totaled 23,432,168 cars, 
as compared with 22,470,714 cars in the corresponding 
period of 1928, an increase of 961,454 cars. Volume of 
loading in the next six months, of course, may change 
the situation with respect to the estimate, but the indi- 
cations are that the predicted increase in 1929 over 1928 
will at least be realized. 

Revenue freight loading to June 15 this year ap- 
proximates the loading for the corresponding period of 
1927. The total for the 1927 period was 23,481,542 cars. 
For the entire year of 1927 the total was 51,635,806 cars. 
To. date the year 1926 holds the record for revenue 
freight loading—53,098,819 cars. 


TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 
The index for The Traffic World, Volume 43, covering 
the six months’ period from January to June, inclusive, 
1929, will be mailed to subscribers with the July 13 number. 
It should be preserved for reference and bound with copies 
of the magazine. 


TRANSPORTATION DISCUSSIONS 

As has before been stated in our news columns, the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, in its program for the 
current year, is directing the attention of member clubs, for 
discussion and enlightenment, to the following subjects, the 
first three to have immediate consideration and a place on 
the docket of the- semi-annual meeting of the association 
at St. Louis next October: Railroad consolidation, motor 
transportation, commercial aviation, inland waterways, 
store-door delivery, container cars, political rate-making, 
railroad valuation, and intercoastal competition. 

In order to co-operate in this program by furnishing 
ideas to such of our readers as are concerned and stimulat- 
ing interest among them, as well as to deal ourselves with 
subjects of such current interest, we have arranged with 
Professor Lewis C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago, 
for a series of articles on these topics, in the order named, 
the first article, on the subject of railroad consolidation, to 
be published probably in the July 13 number of the maga- 
zine. There may also be an additional article on the subject 
of the merchant marine. 

We publish this week an article by Professor Sorrell, 
entitled, “Appraisal of Industrial Traffic Management,” 
which has nothing to do with the series mentioned above but 
in which the author ably presents his thesis, which is the 
place that the industrial traffic manager occupies and ought 
to occupy. The article ought to be valuable, not only to in- 
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dustrial traffic managers and those who seek to become 
industrial traffic managers, but to men who employ them or 
ought to employ them. 

Professor Sorrell is an unusually clear thinker and 
forceful writer and speaker, who takes an active interest in 
all subjects relating to transportation. He is an academic 
as well as a practical student of the subject, holding a Ph. 
D. degree and being associate professor of transportation in 
the school of commerce and administration in the big uni- 
versity on the south side of Chicago. He has been in charge 
of the transportation work there for the last ten years and 
formerly had charge of instruction in marketing. He has 
made it his business to find out all he could about industrial 
traffic management, railroad operation, and similar subjects 
during that period. He is an active member of the educa- 
tional committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
and takes part frequently in the open forum discussions at 
the Traffic Club of Chicago, much to the benefit of those 
who hear him. His view is, of course, disinterested and un- 
biased and is therefore, doubly valuable. 

Following is the schedule of the nine articles in the 
series he will writé for us: 


Railroad consolidation—Present status of the question, various 
policies involved, arguments for and against consolidation. 

Motor transportation—Development of motor transportation, the 
economics of this form of transportation, competition and co-ordina- 
tion with other agencies, questions of taxation and regulation. 

Commercial aviation—Present status, cost of such transportation 
compared with other agencies, competition and co-ordination with 
other agencies. 

Inland waterways—Existing and proposed projects, economics of 
waterway transportation, policy of encouraging such transportation, 
regulation. 

Store-door delivery—Developments in this terminal service, argu- 
ments for and against. 

The container car—Present developments, probable effects on dis- 
tribution methods, rate systems employed. 

Political rate-making—Tendencies in the direction of rate-making, 
arguments for and against. 

Railroad valuation—Present status, methods of valuation, argu- 
ments for and against the various methods, attitude of the Commis- 
sion and the courts. 

Intercoastal competition—Panama Canal traffic, the question of 
tolls, effect on railroad traffic, the middle west, and the coasts. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


In a recent book, “Shipways to the Sea, Our Inland 
and Coastal Waterways,” Ernest S. Clowes has written an 
interesting account of the part played in the building of 
America by its natural and man-made waterways. He dis- 
cusses also those particular waterway projects that seem 
now to occupy so large a part of the public and political 
mind, and he does so with something more than the ordi- 
nary geographic.and economic background. There is some- 
thing compelling in the picture he draws of the vast co- 
ordinated system of transportation—rail, water and air— 
that will serve this country and uphold its standard of living 
when the population has reached two hundred million. The 
story is likely to impress his readers into believing that some- 


thing should be done about it at once and, indeed, in reading - 


the author’s conclusions, one feels that he is so impressed. 

However, in one factor at least, Mr. Clowes differs 
from many other enthusiastic supporters of an aggressive 
governmental policy of waterway development. True, he 
clings to some of the popular fallacies. For instance, he 
calls the Mississippi-Warrior barge line an “unquestioned 
success,” he speaks confidently of “a reduction in the cost 
of the transport of grain from Kansas City or Duluth to 
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the Atlantic or the Gulf Coast of from ten to fifteen cents — 
a bushel,” and he adds to any savings that may result from 
shipping on a waterway “less tangible benefits in the way 
of lower freight rates on competing railroads.” He thinks 
that, in considering future expenditures, possible returns 
should be gauged only against such expenditures—that, in 
a manner of speaking, all the money hitherto spent on inland 
waterway development should be considered “water over 
the dam.” “On the Mississippi and Ohio,” he says, “the 
money has been spent and, if the waterway be not preserved 
and improved, it will be money wasted, a total loss. The 
interest charges will go on just the same.” 


But there is another factor, as we have said, that sets 
the author apart from other enthusiastic waterway advo- 
cates. He admits, of course, that traffic is the criterion of 
success in waterway development and that traffic will come 
only if lower rates are available on the waterway than on 
competing agencies with better services. But he goes fur- 
ther and says that the test of success is not only the rate 
that the waterway can offer the shipper, but the fact that 
it can, if it can, produce transportation at a cost that will 
make it possible to offer such rates without absorbing some 
of the cost in taxes, subsidies, or otherwise. Says he: 
“Unless a waterway can ultimately attract business enough 
to make the cost of it per ton of freight carried not more 
than the cost per ton of other competing methods of trans- 
portation, or unless the waterway serves a region inaccessible 
in other ways, it is impossible to justify spending money 
upon it except as a measure of national defense.” 

What, then, is his reason for urging the immediate ex- 
penditure of $370,000,000 by the government in completing 
a system of inland waterways? Here again, his frankness, 
at least, is to be commended. He points out that the spend- 
ing of public money may be justified in two ways—either 
because of direct returns or because it may result in the 
protection, safety, health, or growth of the community. 
“Waterways,” he says, “come into the latter class of ex- 
penditures.” 

That, of course, is placing the whole matter outside the 
discussion of business practice. It is, in effect, the same 
as the argument made some years ago when a subsidy for 
American ocean vessels was killed only by invoking the 
Senate filibuster—that such a subsidy was needed in order 
to build up a merchant marine for use in time of war. If 
it were possible to agree with Mr. Clowes’ major premise, 
there would be no argument left on either side. In fact, 
there would be no need of talking about rates and traffic 
and possible movements under more advantageous rates. 
The policy of the government under such a premise would 
simply be to develop all waterways—or at least enough of 
them to form a complete inland network—to keep them 
perpetually in navigable condition, and to ignore the ques- 
tion of whether they were being used or whether there was 
any prospect of them being used within a reasonable period 
for commercial transportation. 

Lumber from the Pacific coast, to use one of the au- 
thor’s own examples, could then be moved into Illinois and 
Indiana entirely by water and it would become possible to 
build a home»cheaper in those states. That, if we under- 
stand him rightly, is a greatly to be desired state of affairs, 
whether such homes would be built or not. The danger, 








as we see it, is that such abstractions, clothed .as interest- 
ingly as they are here, may deceive many people. 


FARMERS AND GRAIN RATES 


(From “Timely Railroad Topics,’’ published by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company) 

Last year the wheat farmers of the United States raised a 
bumper crop. So did the farmers of other countries. As a 
result the supply exceeded the demand. This spring found the 
price low, the farmers dissatisfied and much of last year’s crop 
still on hand. The new crop also promises to be large and 
will soon be ready for harvest. 

About the time that everybody was wondering how to raise 
the price of wheat and get rid of the supply on hand someone 
advanced the idea that if transportation rates on export wheat 
should be reduced our wheat could compete in Liverpool and 
other world markets with wheat from other countries, and all 
would be well. 

Not a new thought, to be sure, but worth trying one more 
time. The railroads might be brought to see the desirability 
of doing something to help the farmer in this emergency; par- 
ticularly as they would benefit by his increased purchasing 
power, if any. 

And so, in response to a “government request,” freight 
rates on export wheat were temporarily reduced. 

But the price of wheat did not rise—it continued to drop, 
and the farmer was soon getting considerably less for his wheat 
than before the reduction in freight rates was announced. 

Why? 

Partly, at least, because reduction of freight rates lowered 
the cost of delivering wheat and tended to throw large supplies 
on the market. In the absence of an active demand the buyers 
very naturally lowered their price and settled back comfortably 
to await developments. With more wheat in sight than demand 
called for, and emergency attempts to market existing stocks, 
there was no place for the price of wheat to go but down. 

And down it went, tumbling and skidding until, on June 2, 
it was lower than it had been for 16 years. 

Whereupon the farmers got another practical demonstration 
in the operation of the old law of supply and demand that has 
been at work ever since the beginning of things. 

The gentlemen who had hoped to get the credit for having 
brought about the rate reduction scratched their heads and 
wondered “how come.” 

And the railroads, as usual, were left to hold the sack. 

The wheat case has demonstrated that freight rate reduc- 
tions do not necessarily help the farmer, and may even result 
in lower prices for his products. If farm relief is necessary 
isn’t it about time for the government to “lay off” the railroads 
and call on other industries to lend a hand? How about farm 
implements, tractors and automobiles? How about fertilizer? 
How about gas and oil. How about building materials and 
hardware? How about paint? How about shoes and clothing? 
How about all the other thousand and one things the farmer 
has to buy? If farming must be subsidized why not “request” 
these other industries to help the good work by lowering the 
price of things the farmer has to buy? 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


“Considerable savings in the transportation of commodities, 
better service to customers, and generally improved business 
practices since concentrating all shipping matters in the hands 
of a traffic department have been reported to the Department of 
Commerce by a manufacturer of office equipment and related 
products in connection with the industrial traffic management 
survey being conducted by the transportation division,” says the 
department. 

“Hazards in transit, carriers’ classification requirements, or 
the difference in ratings on the same article when packed dif- 
ferently received very little studied concentration when crating 
and boxing were left to the discretion of the production depart- 
ment, this firm reported. 

“Economies effected by the improvement of one container 
used extensively for the shipment of the company’s products 
was cited as an indication of the savings resulting through the 
creation of a traffic department. This firm also reported large 
savings in the purchases of raw materials since the transporta- 
tion of these products had been placed under the supervision 
of the traffic department. 

“Losses resulting from improper loading of freight cars were 
reduced to a minimum by the creation of a traffic department, 
another firm reported. In the absence of proper traffic control, 
cars were frequently loaded below minimum capacity, resulting 
in the payment of excess transportation charges. This and many 
ae wastes have now been corrected, according to the 
report. 

“A building materials firm with plants scattered throughout 
the country assigns an important place in its organization to its 
traffic department. Everything pertaining to transportation is 
in direct charge of the traffic department, which is consulted in 
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every activity of the company, whether a problem of distribution 
or of plant construction is involved. 

“A vice-president of the firm has special supervision over 
this department, with numerous traffic managers of different 
grades under him. One assistant has special of expediting serv- 
ices. All orders placed for material purchases are referred to 
it for routes, rates and proper packing. The traffic department 
is responsible for deliveries to branch plants as well as to cus- 
tomers. It takes care of expense bills and checks the accounts 
of branch factories. It is stated that, by detecting errors imme- 
diately, the traffic department has reduced overcharge claims 
in the last few years more than 300 per cent.” 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Rayburn, of Texas, minority leader of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commercé, has issued 
a statement in which he says that railroad consolidation and 
motor vehicle regulation bills will be considered at the regular 
session of Congress next December. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its far-reaching 
decisions, by interpretation has, in my judgment, unjustifiably 
subverted congressional intent as written in the transportation 
act of 1920 and amendments thereto,” said Mr. Rayburn. “The 
courts of the country, and especially the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the O’Fallon decision has made necessary, in 
my opinion, the revamping of the valuation section of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

“By many decisions the Interstate Comomerce Commission 
and the courts have made it vitally necessary that we go thor- 
oughly into section 15-a, the rate making section, and make it 
plain and definite just what. Congress does mean when it says 
that railroad rates shall be fixed upon the value of the property 
devoted to the service of transportation and make it also certain 
the elements that Congress intends the Commission shall take 
into consideration in arriving at the valuation of railway prop- 
erty. We must have an honest, fair valuation of the railroads 
and they should be allowed to collect from the American people 
in rates no more than a reasonable return upon this honest 
valuation.” 


FREIGHT BILL CREDIT CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


H. N. Holdren, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company, has written to Secretary McGinty, of the Com- 
mission, commenting on the testimony given in Ex Parte 73, 
known as the freight bill credit case, at the resumed hearing 
on June 11. (See Traffic World June 15, p. 1444.) 

The action of A. T. Williams, assistant secretary of the 
Burlington, and Mr. Thom, counsel for the railroads, in en- 
deavoring to show that there were not many errors in freight 
bills, Mr. Holdren said, could not be permitted to go unchal- 
lenged. He said that as shown in the company’s letter of 
March 22, 1929, to J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, copy of which was sent to 
Mr. McGinty, when the company did not revise its freight bills 
before payment, the overcharge claims amounted to $30,000 a 
year. After checking, the letter said, the overcharge claims 
were reduced to about $1,000 a year. Mr. Holdren suggested 
that that was probably the experience of the average shipper. 
Continuing, Mr. Holdren said: 

Another important feature is that when the railroads once collect 
our money they frequently do not refund it promptly and in many 
cases trump up a lot of technical or hypothetical reasons why refunds 
cannot be made, although we are convinced that improper collections 
have been made. In other words, it puts the shipper to a decided dis- 
advantage when he once pays a freight bill on an improper basis in 
securing refund and causes loss of interest on amount involved plus 
expense of preparing and collecting claims. 

The action of Mr. Parmelee in presenting figures endeavoring to 
show that additional capital required would amount to $34,000,000, and 
other figures alleging that the amount of additional working capital 
required would run up to $87,000,000 by ‘‘tinkering’’ with the present 
rules is quite absurd. There is no good reason why the shippers of 
this country should furnish the railroads operating capital. 

We sincerely hope that the Commission will give careful con- 

sideration to the evidence presented by Joseph H. Beck, executive sec- 
retary of the National Industrial Traffic League, whose views coincide 
with those of practically all shippers and receivers of freight in the 
United States, at least those which are vitally interested in this most 
important case. 
. For the Commission’s further information, the railroads recently 
have been “‘riding’’ shippers daily insisting on immediate settlement 
of freight bills for small amounts, which is causing the shipping pub- 
lic an enormous expense, loss of time and inconvenience, which we 
do not consider is at all justified for either economical or business 
reasons. 


INTEREST ON OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Southern Traffic League, through its executive secre- 
tary, M. M. Caskie, has advised its members that the Com- 
mission has recently decided, in the case of Armstrong Cork 
and Insulation Co. vs. Mississippi-Warrior Service et al., 153 
I. C. C. 781, that the carriers must pay interest on overcharge 
claims, and that if the carriers do not promptly refund over- 
charges due, they should insist on payment of interest on all 
overcharge claims. 
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Current Topics 


in Washington 


It is a saying among the old folks that 
one catches more flies with molasses than 
with vinegar. Frequently, exceptions and 
arguments, in support thereof, to a proposed 
report raise the question whether the exceptants ever had any 
old folks in their families. Kenneth F. Burgess, of the Burling- 
ton, had old folks of whom he was fond. That that is so is 
made obvious by the paragraph he uses in introducing his argu- 
ment in support of exceptions to the report of Examiners Stiles 
and Parker in No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith western live stock 
rates. Says he: 

In the preparation and submission of these exceptions we are not 
unmindful of the tremendous task faced by the examiners and of the 
painstaking and intelligent manner in which they have sought to 
discharge their obligations. The substitution of an orderly, con- 
sistent, and comprehensive plan of rate-making for the present loosely 
related and somewhat heterogeneous scheme in a territory as ex- 
tensive as the western district is a monumental task. The proposed 
report shows that, in no respect, have the examiners endeavored to 
avoid the responsibility of decision, but that, instead, they have rec- 
ognized the problems and proposed understandable solutions. 





Bouquets for 
the Examiners 





In time, American business, gen- 
erally, will discover that the freight 
structure is the foundation of the dis- 
position of the products of manufac- 
ture. Then more traffic managers and traffic counsel will be 
called to the important places on the executive staff. The 
American Sugar Refining Company has made Joseph F. Abbott 
its president, not because he is good looking, though he is that, 
but because he knows the freight rate structure of the country 
about as well as Hagen and Jones know the golf course. Sev- 
enteen years ago, when Abbott was graduated from the George- 
town Law School, he got a job as assistant attorney at the 
Commission. The pay was $1,200 a year. When he became 
known as an examiner of ability, the sugar company took him 
away from the Commission. It set him at the task of protect- 
ing its interests in the freight rate structure. How well he did 
that may be inferred from the fact that he was made general 
counsel of the company, indicating that he knew some law other 
than that pertaining to just, reasonable, and non-discriminatory 
rates. And now he is president. His cup has been sweetened 
with Domino. 

Announcement of his election was made in the ordinary 
course of business, but the man who wrote the announcement 
knew at least one of the important facts that caused Abbott 
to get the office he is holding, for he said that Abbott, “newly 
elected president of the American Sugar Refining Company, first 
attracted attention in the sugar worid by his skillful presenta- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission of issues in- 
volving nation-wide sugar rate adjustments” and that “the freight 
rate structure is the foundation of the marketing and distribu- 
tion of refined sugar, owing to the widely scattered lovvations 
of cane and beet refineries and to the highly competitive nature 
of the business.” 

Not all traffic men have the ability to be chief executives. 
However, if they are really entitled to be known as traffic men, 
they are entitled to rate higher in their organizations than many 
of them do. The railroads, for years, have been giving their 
traffic officials greater recognition, in various ways. For illus- 
tration, consider the fact that Harry A. Scandrett, Thomas C. 
Powell and Fred. W. Sargent have moved up into presidencies 
in the last few years to join Hale Holden and other traffic men 
who had come to the places of chief executives through the 
traffic department. 

Of course, no man in any organization is unimportant, from 
the office boy up, but some are in more essential places than 
others. Traffic men, generally, have not been considered as 
important as they really have been. They are becoming more 
important every day for the reason that the volume of business, 
for the railroads, is not increasing as rapidly as it was a few 
years ago. New ways must be found to hold what traffic there 
is and to devise ways to assure a steady increase in volume as 
competition, direct and indirect, increases. It is no direct part 
of the operating man’s duty to increase the volume of traffic. 
The traffic man must do that work and, relatively, he is becom- 
ing more important. Of course, usually the operating depart- 
ment is placed ahead of traffic in the official roster and the 
Passenger man ahead of the freight man. That is of no sig- 
nificance, except in a history sense. In the early days the pas- 
senger traffic man was the one in the eyes of the public. He 
was the high hat, long coat, and boutonniere sign and symbol 
of the railroad, the one who spent money lavishly for thé “en- 
tertainment” of representatives of the public. There is no rea- 
son for removing him from that place of honor on the roster 
simply because times have changed. The folks who know things 
know the relative importance of departments. 


Traffic Man Steps to 
the Front and Center 
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Shippers, really, however, are not as far advanced in know- 
ing the importance of real traffic departments as the railroads. 
That is suggested by the text of the decision in Humble Oil 
and Refining Company vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, 
126 I. C. C. 717. In that case it appeared that the complainant 
had built a 10,000-barrel-a-day oil refinery at Hearne, Tex., which 
was operated for two years, then dismantled and moved away. 
The refinery probably cost $3,000,000. 

“Complainant admits that, while there was every reason for 
assuming that the plant was logically located,” says the report, 
“too little attention was given to the rate structure and com- 
petition from other refineries.” 

That quotation, it is suggested, might well be put into a 
frame and set on the desk of every company director and ex- 
ecutive accompanied by the injunction, “Consult the traffic man 
intensively before locating a plant or buying supplies anywhere.” 





It is not altogether seemly for a 
traffic man to jeer, sneer, or even smile 
derisively at a lawmaker because, he, 
the traffic manager, thinks the law- 
maker does not know the law. Law and lawmakers are strang- 
ers. It is not meet that there should be levity when a law- 
maker proposes that the Commission shall make export rates 
lower than domestic rates. Not even all traffic managers are 
conscious all the time that export rates, except under the third 
section and, possibly, under the second, are beyond the juris- 
diction of the Commission. Now, why should anyone laugh 
when a lawmaker who is seldom conscious of anything other 
than a great pining for votes, no matter how procured, proposes 
that the Commission shall order export rates lower than rea- 
sonable domestic rates. The average voter can see nothing 
wrong with that and the support of the average voter is what 
the lawmaker is after. The voter sees that the lawmaker is 
trying to do something for him or, at least, is pretending to be 
trying. That is enough. The fact that what is proposed may 
be unlawful has nothing to do with the matter. The voter’s 
heart warms, presumably, toward the one who is trying and 
chills toward those who are refraining from proposals to do 
vain things. There should be no especial laughter at the rate- 
attempting congressmen. They are no more ignorant than the 
whole political party, the leaders of which once thought they 
would cut down representation from the southern states because 
the southern states did not allow all the chocolate eclair and 
darker citizens to vote. The mere fact that the Constitution 
says how representation shall be apportioned (and cutting down 
representation for the reason assigned is not one of the methods 
approved by the Constitution) does not make those whose hearts 
were warmed by that proposal chill and harden against the pro- 
posers. The public seldom punishes a lawmaker for being igno- 
rant or indulging in false pretenses, if he is not ignorant. 


Lawmakers and the 
Law Are Strangers 





Though Jerry Simpson, a Populist econ- 
omist from Kansas, well known to the older 
generation, did not wear socks, or stockings 
either, socks are articles of the first mag- 
nitude in that part of the economic heaven 
known as the freight rate structure. The 
significance of the sock is shown in the Commission’s report in 
I. and S. No. 3127, hosiery from southern points to points in 
Southern, Official, and Western Classification territories, else- 
where in this issue. In substance, the Commission said the 
southern railroads were entitled, so long as the northern lines 
maintained commodity rates on socks and stockings less than 
first class, the classification rating, within their territory, to 
make commodity rates from Southern and Mississippi Valley 
territory to the north, less than first class, enabling southern 
manufacturers to put their products into the north, the place 
of heavy consumpion. When the percentage increases of the 
war period had the effect of giving the southern manufacturers 
an advantage, the Bear Brand Hosiery Company, of Kankakee, 
Ill., complained. The Commission, in 140 I. C. C. 109, found that 
the rates from the south were unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that they exceeded those in the reverse direction, the varying 
percentage increases having converted the parity rates in effect 
prior to the war period into whopper-jawed rates favoring the 
southern manufacturers. 

Desiring to preserve the first class rates within the south— 
a thing the northern lines had not done in their territory—the 
southern lines proposed a solution of which they did not ap- 
prove. However, they offered a substitute that the Commission 
did approve. That substitute will enable the southern lines to 
maintain first class rates within the south and, at the same time, 
make rates enabling their manufacturers to get into the northern 
markets. 

The importance of this sock adjustment was concealed by 
the Commission in its report. The light was put under a bushel. 
Revelation, however, was made in an incidental sentence which 
said: “Added importance attaches to this substitute proposal 
of the southern carriers because of their desire to continue or 
establish such a competitive basis on other manufactured prod- 
ucts of the south,” 


Socks Are of 
Major Economic 
Importance 
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Southern railroads are pleased with the decision, though it 
may be only a temporary adjustment to last while the northern 
lines continue their commodity rates and while the question of 
eastern class rates remains unsettled. The south, as a manu- 
facturing community, will not be strangled out of respect for 
the names of rates because its railroads will be allowed to make 
rates, regardless of the names they bear, to enable their cus- 
tomers to meet competition. 





Fine, upstanding, grown men in and 
around the petroleum industry are try- 
ing to throw scares into each other by 
saying “boo.” In April E. B. Reeser and 
R. C. Holmes, oil company chief executives, intent on persuad- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to approve a conservation plan 
formulated by the American Petroleum Institute, told Secretary 
Wilbur that petroleum would probably not last more than five 
or six years at the present rate of production and, certainly, not 
more than ten years. But Secretary Wilbur had asked for an 
opinion of the Attorney-General. The opinion was unfavorable. 
In fact, it kicked the plan into a cocked hat. Reeser and Holmes 
were not able to scare Wilbur into tearing up the opinion and 
adopting the conservation plan regardless of how many laws 
the Attorney-General might think would be flouted by it. 

Here is the funny part of the story. Not more than two 
months after Reeser and Holmes had said “boo” to Wilbur, the 
latter turned on them and tried to frighten them and the gov- 
ernors of oil producing states into adopting his conservation 
plan by saying “boo” to them in the very figures they had used. 
Wilbur said that, while estimates varied, the most expert in the 
field expected “our present volume of production to last for less 
than a decade.” 

The conference in Washington in April, at which Reeser and 
Holmes did the booing, was a “flop.” Their plan was not adopted. 
The Colorado Springs conference, where Wilbur said “boo,” col- 
lapsed without the adoption of anything. The score is even. 
The average motor-owner figures that, when there is no more 
gasoline, there will be coal dust or something else that will 
explode in an internal combustion cylinder. Therefore, why 
should he worry if big oil executives and cabinet officers try to 
frighten each other into adopting plans for conservation that 
probably, if adopted, would be no more needed than were those 
for the perpetuation of live oak forests for the building of war- 
ships, a form of conservation in which this country uselessly 
indulged.—A. E.'H. 


EASTERN UNIFICATION PLANS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The tension that exists among eastern railroads with respect 
to unification of railroads in their territories is reflected in 
answers filed with the Commission by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Nickel Plate and the Pittsburgh & West Virginia to the 
petition of the Wabash asking that pending unification cases 
involving lines in the east be consolidated for hearing and 
that the hearing be held in connection with a further hearing 
in No. 12964, in the matter of the consolidation of the railways 
of the United States into a limited number of systems. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the Wabash 
for assignment of No. 12964 for further hearing preliminary 
to the promulgation of a permanent consolidation plan, but has 
not acted on the request for consolidation of the application 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and of the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
authority to acquire lines for the purpose of creating two large 
systems around their respective lines. Also it has denied the 
application for the Nickel Plate for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and the applications of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia for authority to acquire control 
of the Western Maryland and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

In its petition, the Wabash advised the Commission it 
was preparing plans for the creation of one or more trunk 
line systems east of the Mississippi. (See Traffic World, June 
8, p. 1380.) According to advices from New York this week, 
William H. Williams, chairman of the board of the Wabash, 
announced that the plan for creation of a system around the 
Wabash would be submitted to the Commission July 1. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, the Nickel Plate, and the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, in their answers give reasons why the re- 
quest of the Wabash should be denied. 


Position of B. & O. 


The Baltimore & Ohio said it was alleged that the Wabash 
was developing and proposed to submit to the Commission “a 
comprehensive plan for the establishment of one or more in- 
dependent systems in the territory east of the Mississippi which 
will include important strategic mileage, control of which is 
sought by competing carriers in the proceeding referred to in 
said petition. Until and unless such plan shall have been 
developed, and is ready for actual tender to the Commission, 
it is respectfully submitted that the Commission is not in 
position to determine desirability or propriety of granting re- 
quest of petitioner.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio said that its application in No. 7450, 
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seeking authority to acquire control of lines in the east, was 
one involving a special proposal which seemed to require that 
it should be heard and determined as and of itself, and that it 
was not necessary or desirable or proper to consolidate that 
application with a reopened docket, No. 12964 (Commission’s 
eam plan proceeding), and to bring in issues foreign 
thereto. 

The Baltimore & Ohio also said that it was a matter of 
public knowledge that nearly 50 per cent or more of the Wabash 
stock was owned or controlled by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company or the Pennsylvania Company or interests closely 
allied with it. It referred to the statement of the Wabash that 
it was developing its plan without any embarrassment from the 
personnel of its stock list. 

“It is submitted,” said the B. & O., “that the complete 
situation as between the Wabash Railway Company and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with particular reference to 
the proposed plan, should be more clearly, fully, and frankly 
stated, than is done by the above quoted language, before said 
petition should be entertained.” 

It is further contended by the B. & O. that the Commission 
should have full information as to what, if any, stockholders 
of the Wabash have approved the action and the extent and 
character of their approval. 

“If and when the Wabash Railway Company, it is said, 
shall develop its comprehensive plan for the establishment of 
one or more additional independent systems, east of the Miss- 
issippi River, section 5 of the act gives opportunity to present 
such a plan to the Commission for its consideration as such, 
or for the bearing, if any, which it may have upon the final 
plan. Said final plan should, however, be first promulgated by 
the Commission. The Commission may hereafter upon its own 
motion or upon application reopen such final plan for such 
changes or modification as in its judgment will promote the 
public interest.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio also said that it appeared that the 
Wabash proposed to suggest not a plan for a system desirable 
from the standpoint of its own interest, or those of its security 
holders, or the public it now served, but proposed to develop a 
plan for “one or more additional independent systems.” 

“It is respectfully submitted,” said the Baltimore & Ohio, 
“that what the Wabash Railway really proposes is to volunteer 
its own ‘general solution’ for the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and that it is now too late so to do by the method 
proposed. If, however, it be though that this volunteered ‘gen- 
eral solution’ may be of interest and benefit to the Commission 
or to others, then it is submitted that if and when this com- 
prehensive plan is developed that the Commission and all others 
may have opportunity to consider the same, after the promulga- 
tion of the Commission’s final plan by availing of the expressed 
provisions of the statute.” 

It is suggested that the move of the Wabash “may be de- 
signed to prevent the expeditious, proper and orderly hearing” 
of the B. & O.’s application. It is also stated by the B. & O. 
that the purpose of the petition of the Wabash is, and if granted 
its effect will be, to circumvent the action of the Commission in 
denying leave to the Wabash to intervene in the B. & O. pro- 
ceeding and submit its plan for consideration therein. 


Nickel Plate and P. & W. V. Object 


The Nickel Plate, in its answer, said that in so far as the 
Wabash petition affected Finance No. 7560, the Nickel Plate’s 
application for authority to acquire control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, the petition was dilatory and irregular; that it 
sought unduly to broaden the issues upon an intervention; 
and that the procedure proposed was contrary to relevant 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia, in its answer, said its 
application in Finance Nos. 6486 and 7415, involving proposed 
control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and Western Maryland, 
should not be consolidated with the applications of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the proposed applica- 
tion of the Wabash and/or the general consolidation proceeding. 

The applications of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, it is 
contended by that carrier, present the complete issue of ac- 
quisition of control by one railroad of two other small railroads, 
all of which are so located geographically as to form a con- 
tinuous line of railroad, approximately 1,500 miles in length, 
extending from the Great Lakes to tidewater. 

On the other hand, the P. & W. V. says, the applications 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and of the Chesapeake & Ohio, “present 
each a hodge-podge of carriers, many of which are without 
mutuality of interest... ” 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

Advices have reached the Department of Justice that at 
Catlettsburg, Ky., Eli Bradley and Walter Moran have entered 
pleas of guilty to charges of theft from interstate shipments 
consisting of ladies’ wearing apparel, notions and cigarettes val- 
ued at more than $400, in the railroad freight yard at Dinwood, 
Ky., and they have been sentenced to serve two years each in 
the United States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, O. 
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SOUTHWESTERN REVISION 


Further adjustments have been made in No. 13535, consoli- 
dated southwestern cases, opinion No. 14680, 155 I. C. C. 504-16, 
in a sixth supplemental report by the Commission on further 
hearing. This report embraces the proceedings, except Nos. 
15217 and 15231 listed in the first paragraph in the margin of 
the first page of the original report, 123, I. C. C. 203. 

In this report the Commission has modified the prior find- 
ings, in the special circumstances and conditions shown of 
record, so as to permit the establishment of a commodity rate 
on high explosives, carloads, from Grafton, IIl., to Treece, 
Kan., without the present establishment of like rates from and 
to other points. 

Petitions of glass manufacturers of the southwest for the 
elimination from these proceedings of window glass, rough- 
rolled glass, polished Wire glass, glass bottles, and jars, etc., and 
commodities used in the manufacture of glass have been de- 
nied. But the proceedings have been reopened for further 
hearing concerning the rates to be prescribed for application 
to articles named in the commodity description 22 of appendix 
10, with exceptions. The exceptions are rates on the glass 
articles mentioned, from points in the southwest to destinations 
on, north, and east of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. The 
exceptions, however, are not hostile ones. The Commission 
pointed out that its previous reports made it clear that the car- 
riers were not required to use the mileage scales prescribed 
in the case to traffic in the products of the southwest going 
beyond the southwestern gateways, but that they would be left 
free to make rates beyond the gateways less than the reason- 
able maxima to meet legitimate competition and not involving 
departures from the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth 
section. 

On this further hearing the Commission granted the peti- 
tions asking for the exception of creosote oil, carloads, from 
the application and requirements of the findings heretofore 
made in 123 I. C. C. 203, at page 400. The prior reports to 
which references are made in this sixth supplemental report, 
other than the original already mentioned, are: 139 I. C. C. 535; 
144 I. C. C. 680; 147 I. C. C. 165; 148 I. C. C. 282, and 148 I. 
C. C. 618. 

Exception of high explosives was made in accordance with 
the rule laid down in the original report that, upon a showing 
that the general findings in the original report were inapplic- 
able to particular situations, modification of the findings would 
be made. In the case of high explosives from Grafton to Treece 
it was shown, in this hearing, that there was no movement of 
high explosives, in carloads, from or to any intermediate points 
which would be affected by the establishment of a commodity 
rate from Grafton to Treece which would enable the Grafton 
manufacturer to put its product into a point near the Picher 
lead mining district, for movement thereto by truck, in com- 
petition with distributing warehouses of other companies near 
the lead district. 

Elimination of the glass commodities mentioned from the 
findings in this case, the Commission said, would not avoid the 
necessity of its passing upon the reasonableness of any rates 
from, to or between points in the southwest. All of them, the 
Commission pointed out, were before it in I. and S. No. 3130, 
which had to be heard and decided unless the rates under sus- 
pension were voluntarily withdrawn by the railroads. Of such 
a withdrawal, the Commission said, there was no indication. 

Creosote oil was one of the so-called untreated commodities, 
that is commodities not treated in the original findings, as to 
which the carriers were told to revise rates either on a com- 
modity or class rate basis. They treated it, although, the report 
said, the two complaints which were the primary cause of the 
investigation could not have included creosote oil because that 
sort of oil was not produced in the territory covered by the 
complaints alleging undue prejudice. No one objected to this 
elimination. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring, made observations 
about the implication he said might attach to the words “ter- 
ritories on and east of the Missouri:and Mississippi rivers.” 
As to those territories the Commission said the carriers might 
make rates, less than reasonable maxima, to meet legitimate 
competition. Mr. Eastman said that he did not agree, however, 
with the implication, if such there were, that the lines in the 
territories on and east and north of those rivers might properly 
be permitted to join in such subnormal rates in order that 
southwestern manufacturers might compete on better terms 
with manufacturers located in those territories who paid nor- 
mal rates both within their own territory and to southwestern 
territory. He said that that question merited a more extended 
discussion, but that for present purposes it was sufficient to 
indicate that it existed. 
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Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting in part, said that in 
view of the facts shown in respect of glass bottles and glass 
jars, on this further hearing, he was of the opinion that pend- 
ing the further hearing to be given in respect to bottles and 
jars, the Commission should relieve the carriers from any 
necessity of maintaining the increased charges. He said that 
Commissioners Campbell and Porter concurred in that ex- 
pression. 


U. S-CANADA SULPHUR RATES 


Cancellation of joint rates on crude sulphur from Baltimore, 
Md., to Hamilton, Ont., is not a violation of the interstate 
commerce act. The Commission, by division 3, has so held in 
I. and S. No. 3211. The Canadian lines, according to the report 
in the suspension case, are dissatisfied with the joint rates. 
Therefore they proposed cancellation in schedules that bore 
effective dates last December and February. 

The cancellation supplements were suspended upon pro- 
tests of the Grasselli Chemical Co., operating a plant at Ham- 
ilton. The supplements proposed to cancel a specific commodity 
rate of 25 cents from Baltimore, a group rate of 28 cents and 
the joint sixth class rate of 34 cents. Having held that the 
cancellation would not be a violation of the interstate commerce 
act, the Commission has vacated its suspension orders and dis- 
continued its proceedings. The result is that a combination 
of 37.5 cents comes into effect as soon as the necessary paper 
work can be done. 

Withdrawal, by the Canadian lines serving Hamilton, which 
are the Canadian National, the Canadian Pacific and the To- 
ronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, prompted the cancellation. Respond- 
ents, the report said, did not undertake to justify the 37.5-cent 
rate, but indicated that the Canadian lines would be satisfied 
with a 28-cent rate. In holding that the proposed cancellation 
was not in violation of the interstate commerce act, the Com- 
mission followed Petroleum and Its Products, 128 I. C. C. 5465, 
and 136 I. C. C. 605. 

No change was proposed in the rate of 28 cents applicable 
from New York to Hamilton. The protestants contended that the 
proposed adjustment would be unduly preferential of New York 
and unduly prejudicial to Baltimore. 

The controversy, apparently, was an outgrowth of Grasselli 
Chemical Co. vs. B. & O., 89 I. C. C. 383. In that case the Com- 
mission found that rates to Hamilton of 31 cents from New 
York and 28 cents from Baltimore were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to the chemical company and unduly pref- 
erential of its competitors at Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., 
to the extent the rates exceeded 28 cents and 25 cents, respec- 
tively, thereby constituting violations of the interstate com- 
merce act in so far as the transportation was within the United 
States. No order was entered in the case, but the report said 
that the rates of 28 and 25 cents were established in accordance 
with the view expressed in the report. 

In the course of this case the protestants pointed out the 
fact that in Sulphur from Baltimore, Md., to Canada, 112 I. C. 
C. 485, the Commission found not justified a proposal to in- 
crease the rate to 28 cents. However, the Commission said 
that that proceeding differed from this one in that in the earlier 
case the Canadian lines were represented and there was no 
withdrawal by the Canadian lines of their participation in the 
25 cent joint rate. In this case, it pointed out, the Canadians 
were proposing to withdraw not only from that but from two 
other joint rates on sulphur, namely the 28-cent group rate 
and the higher joint sixth class rate and that, inasmuch as the 
Commission’s jurisdiction extended only to the transportation 
within the United States, there was no violation of the law in 
the proposal to withdraw from a joint rate for transportation 
in the two countries as a joint undertaking. 


HOCH-SMITH IRON AND STEEL 


A new body of rates on iron and steel, a few higher than 
the present ones, but the majority lower, for application through- 
out official classification territory, effective not later than 
October 20, has been prescribed in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch- 
Smith iron and steel, opinion No. 14681, 155 I. C. C. 517-600. 
The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Campbell, 
found the existing rates were not and are not, but for the future 
would be unjust and unreasonable to the extent they would 
exceed rates made in accordance with mileage scales set forth 
in the report. This is the first major Hoch-Smith proceeding 
report: 

Two scales are prescribed. The basic scale applies 
throughout official territory except New England. For use in 
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that part of the territory the report prescribes a scale 10 
per cent higher. 

All differential adjustments, except the one in New England, 
are abolished. The question of what shall be done with the 
southern part of official territory in the Virginias south of the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio is left for decision in the 
Eastern Class Rate Case. 

This final report, in so far as the basic scale is concerned, 
differs from the proposed report of Examiners Faul and Bard- 
well, carried in appendix F of that report, in that all mileage 
blocks, twenty to three hundred miles, both inclusive, are in- 
creased one-half cent per block. The basic scale is higher 
than the scale prescribed in the Jones & Laughlin case, 96 
I. C. C. 682, commonly called the 15110 scale. 

Based on the revenue test of 1925, made in the Eastern 
Class Rate case, Commissioner Woodlock, in a part concurring 
view, estimates that rates made under the prescribed scale 
will result in a reduction of the revenues of the carriers of not 
less than $2,500,000 “and perhaps more.” 

“In my opinion,” says Mr. Woodlock, “we are not warranted 
in reducing revenues on this traffic by one penny.” 

Mr. Woodlock said he concurred in the report in the instant 
case in all particulars except in the level of the scale prescribed. 
As to why he disagreed he said: 


This is a Hoch-Smith proceeding. The record shows that 
inequalities in existing rates and not rates in themselves too high 
are the sources of the complaints. It shows that iron and steel 
products move with great freedom all over the region. It shows that 
these commodities can easily carry rates which, measured by trans- 
portation conditions alone, would seem relatively high. The heart 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution is the principle that the total transpor- 
tation burden of the region shall be distributed over the commodities 
moving in that region in proportion to the ability of each commodity 
to bear that burden. If the resolution does not mean that, what does 
it mean? The total transportation burden of the region is deter- 
mined by the revenue needs of the regional carriers and the measure 
of these needs is the “fair return’’ on their value, for without that 
fair return the “‘maintenance of an adequate system of transporta- 
tion’ is impossible. If that be not the meaning of those words, 
twice repeated, in the resolution, then what do they mean? What 
warrant, therefore, is there for reducing the rates on commodities 
such as these in official territory where the carriers are not at pres- 
ent earning more than the fair rate of return (prescribed by us) 
upon anything which can be said to be their fair value? Commissior- 
ers Taylor and Porter join in this concurring expression. 


“I know of no transportation or other reason which justifies 
the reduction in carriers’ revenue which will result from the 
establishment of the rates here prescribed,” said Commissioner 
McManamy in another concurring in part expression of views. 
“There is no depression in the steel industry. In view of the 
nzed for careful consideration of the level of rates on agricul- 
tural commodities and livestock, the carriers’ revenue should 
be protected in this case.” 

Mr. McManamy also disagreed in the matter of a basic 
scale which he said was relatively lower for short than long 
hauls. He said that it was certainly not justified by the fact 
that a large part of the shorthaul traffic consisted of intraplant 
movements upon which the freight charges were borne by the 
manufacturer “nor by the possibility of truck competition,” 
truck competition having been mentioned by the majority. 

Commissioner Eastman, also concurring in part, disagreed 
with the conclusion of the majority that the higher level pre- 
scribed for New England should be confined to traffic within 
that territory. He thought that the New England roads, having 
been given special treatment in the matter of divisions, were 
entitled to have the interterritorial rates inflated so as to 
reflect the amount of haul in New England. He said that under 
such an arrangement New England manufacturers would not 
always be at a disadvantage, pointing out that under the 
arrangement prescribed a manufacturer at Troy, N. Y., on the 
edge of New England, would be able to ship into New England 
on the general level while the manufacturer just inside of New 
England would have to pay the New England level of rates to 
destinations to which the Troy competitor could ship on the 
general level. 

As in some prior cases, the Commission discussed the Hoch- 
Smith resolution and its mandates in the light of the principle 
of making rates on the basis of what the traffic could or would 
bear. In regard to the resolution under which this proceeding 
was initiated, the Commission said: 


Both the carriers and the shippers emphasize the provisions of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. No depression, such as is quite generally 
urged on behalf of agricultural and livestock interests, is apparent 
in the steel industry. On the contrary, the industry, generally speak- 
ing, is in a prosperous condition and the commodities under consid- 
eration move freely. The shippers, however, urge that under the 
provisions of the resolution it is our duty to distribute the burden 
of all rates on sound economic principles and to give to the general 
public the benefit of competitive rates on freight from all producing 
districts; that it contemplates the development of the industry, and 
that no commodity shall bear an unfair portion of the transportation 
burden. The carriers, on the other hand, while admitting certain 
irregularities in the present rate structure, are not asking for gen- 
eral increases in the rates but contend that in ironing out these 
irregularities their existing revenues from this steel traffic must be 
maintained. 

We are directed by the resolution to distribute the burden of the 
transportation charges equitably ‘‘as between the various localities 
and parts of the country, the various classes of traffic, and the various 
classes and kinds of commodities,” having due regard to the natural 
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and proper development of the country as a whole and to the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of transportation. It is evident that 
in the accomplishment of this task the principle of what the traffic 
can or will bear is a factor which must be given due consideration. 
In other words, if agricultural products and livestock are to receive 
the benefit of the lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation service, commodities, such 
as the iron and steel articles here under consideration, which are 
able to bear relatively high rates, must be accorded rates which 
approach but which do not exceed reasonable maxima. 


The proceeding, embracing many formal complaints and 
several investigation and suspension proceedings, is disposed 
of in seven major numbered findings and many subsidiary ones, 
The numbered findings follow: 


1. We are of opinion and find that, except as otherwise provided 
by subsequent findings herein, the rates applicable on the iron and 
steel articles shown in Appendix C hereto between all points in officia] 
territory as hereinbefore defined were not and are not, but for the 
future will be, unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates in cents per 100 pounds set forth in Appendix 
F, carload minimum weight 40,000 pounds, which rates and minimum 
weight we find to be just and reasonable for application in the future 
between such points. Reparation is denied. Adie 

. We are of opinion and find that in the application of the dis- 
tance rates herein prescribed distances shall be computed on the 
basis of the shortest routes over which carload traffic can be moved 
without transfer of lading. 

. We are of the opinion and find that the rates hereinbefore 
prescribed, as shown in Appendix F, will be reasonable for application 
to and from Michigan points without the addition of zone arbitraries. 

4. We find that maximum reasonable rates for the interstate 
transportation of iron and steel articles, in carloads, minimum weight 
40,000 pounds, between all points in New England will be those deter- 
mined by the distance scale set forth in Appendix G. 

5. We find that rates for the interstate transportation of iron 
and steel articles, in carloads, between points in official territory as 
herein defined, except points in New England, and New York City 
and its environs, shall be constructed in the manner set forth in 
Appendix H. 


6. We find that maximum reasonable rates for the interstate 
transportation of cast-iron annealing pots, in carloads, between all 
points in official territory as herein defined will be those contem- 
poraneously in effect between the same points on ingot molds. 

7. We find that the proposed schedules in Nos. 2890 and 2896 have 
not been justified. An order will be entered requiring their cancella- 
tion and discontinuing the proceedings. 


This report embraces also No. 15490, Alan Wood Iron and 
Steel Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 17878, Rates on Iron 
and Steel Articles, in Carloads, Within State of Ohio; No. 18547, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 18548, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; 
No. 18627, Cumberland Steel Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.; 
No. 18667, American Rolling Mill Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al.; No. 
18688, Inland Steel Co. et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
et al.; No. 18951, Detroit Board of Commerce vs. Alton & East- 
ern et al.; No.; 19023, Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 19036, Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 19066, Motor Wheel Cor- 
poration vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 19085, Elmira Steel 
Co., Inc., vs. Lehigh Valley et al.; No. 19134, National Supply 
Co. et al. vs. New York Central et al.; No. 19400, Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al.; No. 19428 Kawneer Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al.; No. 19498, Barry Manufacturing Co. 
vs. Alton & Eastern et al.; No. 19531, Keystone Steel & «Wire 
Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., and No. 2713, Iron and Steel 
Articles from Brazil and Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago; No. 
2890, Iron and Steel Articles, Carloads, Between Points in New 
England Territory; and No. 2896, Iron and Steel Articles from 
Cleveland, O., to Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The report is a definite condemnation of fifth class for ap- 
plication in this territory on iron and steel except for the long 
hauls. In that respect it follows the Jones & Laughlin case. 
The latter was criticized because the rates for the longer hauls 
were relatively higher than for the shorter ones. In this report 
the Commission gave recognition to the testimony indicating 
that unless the comparatively short-haul rates were held down 
the competition of the barges on the Ohio River particularly, 
and the truck would probably take a considerable tonnage from 
the railroads. The rate from Pittsburgh to Chicago is equal 
in the fifth class rate, but the rates for shorter distances are 
less than fifth class. 

The Commission said that reasonable grouping would be 
permitted, putting the burden of making the groups upon the 
railroads. The report said that the present Philadelphia group 
was too wide. 

Export rates were treated in the testimony, but the Com- 
mission said that inasmuch as there were export rates, generally 
on the basis of 75 per cent of the domestic rate, the matter 
would not be treated in this report. They expire, by limitation, 
with 1929, according to the terms of the tariffs. However, they 
have been in effect, by amendments to the tariffs every six 
months since 1927. 

New York City, in a way of speaking, is an exception to the 
rule of no differentials. In appendix H, not here reproduced, 
elaborate rules are laid down by means of which the carriers 
may inflate their rates so as to provide revenue for the ex- 
pensive service required in and around the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The scheme, in general, resembles that proposed in the 
eastern class rate case by the carriers. 
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Cast-iron pipe is included in the decision, but the Com- 
mission said that inclusion of pipe in the list of iron and steel 
articles was not to be taken as setting aside the finding of 
undue prejudice in Krupp Foundray Co. vs. Southern, 148 I. C. C. 
473, decided: by division 3, subsequent to the hearing in this 
case. Cast-iron pipe producers urged, in view of the keen com- 
petition between the northern and southern foundries and the 
fact that the rates from the southern foundries were not in 
issue in this case, that no change be made in the situation. 
The Commission said that nothing which had been shown in 
this case appeared to justify the exclusion of pipe from the list 
of iron and steel articles upon which the rates prescribed should 
apply. 

As to intrastate rates, those in Ohio being in issue in No. 
17878, the Commission said that in view of the general read- 
justment prescribed in this case the issues as to the Ohio rates 
had become moot. It added that it was obvious, however, that 
a general revision of the rate structure along the broad lines 
laid down in this case could only accomplish its purpose if the 
rates within the several states were at the same time subjected 
to such revision as might be necessary to bring them into full 
harmony with the interstate rates prescribed. It said that the 
conclusions reached in this case had been reached after con- 
ferences with the representatives from a number of the inter- 
ested state commissions. Therefore, the Commission said, no 
specific finding or order with regard to intrastate rates within 
Ohio, or within any of the states included in the scope of the 
investigation, would be entered at this time. 

The issues raised by the formal cases consolidated with 
the general inquiry, the report said, were disposed of by the 
general findingns herein. Therefore, they were dismissed. The 
proposed rates cofitained in the schedules in the suspension 
cases also fell by reason of the general findings. 

Relief from the provisions of the fourth section, bottomed 
on the customary circuity and equi-distance rules, was granted 
in fourth section order No. 10090. 

Appendix F, the basic scale, is the only one that is here- 
with reproduced. Appendix G, the New England scale, is a mere 
mathematical inflation, by ten per cent of the basic scale. Ap- 
pendix C is the iron and steel article list and appendix H 
contains the rules for inflating the mileage in making rates into 
the metropolitan area. The basic scale appendix follows: 


APPENDIX F 


Basic scale of reasonable maximum rates prescribed 
(Rates are in cents per 100 pounds) 


Cents Cents 
5 miles and under ........... 6 260 miles and over 250....... 24.5 
10 miles and over 5 ......... 6.5 270 miles and over 260....... 25 
1§ miles and over 10......... 7 280 miles and over 270....... 25.5 
20 miles and over 15......... 8 290 miles and over 280....... 26 
25 miles and over 20......... 8.5 300 miles and over 290....... 26.5 
30 miles and over 25......... 9 320 miles and over 300....... 27 
35 miles and over 30......... 9.5 340 miles and over 320....... 28 
40 miles and over 35......... 10 360 miles and over 340....... 29 
45 miles and over 40......... 10.5 380 miles and over 360....... 30 
50 miles and over 45......... 11 400 miles and over 380....... 31 
55 miles and over 50......... 11.5 425 miles and over 400....... 32 
60 miles and over 55......... 12 450 miles and over 425....... 33 
65 miles and over 60......... 12.5 475 biles and over 450....... 34 
70 miles and over 65......... 13 500 miles and over 475....... 35 
75 miles and over 70......... 13.5 535 miles and over 500....... 36 
80 miles and over 75......... 14 565 miles and over 535....... 37 
85 miles and over 80......... 14.5 600 miles and over 565....... 38 
90 miles and over 85......... 15 635 miles and over 600....... 39 
95 miles and over 90......... 15.5 665 miles and over 635....... 40 
100 miles and over 95........ 6 700 miles and over 665....... 41 
105 miles and over 100....... 16.5 735 miles and over 700....... 42 
110 miles and over 105....... 17 765 miles and over 735....... 43 
120 miles and over 110....... 17.5 800 miles and over 765....... 44 
130 miles and over 120....... 18 835 miles and over 800....... 45 
140 miles and over 130....... 18.5 865 miles and over 835....... 46 
150 miles and over 140....... 19 900 miles and over 865....... 47 
160 miles and over 150....... 19.5 935 miles and over 900....... 48 
170 miles and over 160....... 20 965 miles and over 935....... 49 
180 miles and over 170....... 20.5 1,000 miles and over 965...... 50 
190 miles and over 180....... 21 1,035 miles and over 1,000.... 51 
200 miles and over 190....... 21.5 1,065 miles and over 1,035.... 52 
210 miles and over 200....... 22 1,100 miles and over 1,065.... 53 
220 miles and over 210....... 22.5 1,135 miles and over 1,100.... 54 
230 miles and over 220....... 23 1,165 miles and over 1,135.... 55 
240 miles and over 230....... 23.5 1,200 miles and over 1,165.... 56 
250 miles and over 240....... 24 


ADDITIONAL OIL ROUTE 


Although the matter was not presented as an additional 
oil route case, the Commission, by division 3, in No. 21116, 
Hartol Products Corporation vs. Central of New Jersey et al., 
in effect, has ordered the carriers to open the Mechanicville 
route to shipments of gasoline from Falling Rock, W. Va., to 
Walnut Hill and North Woburn, Mass., not later than Septem- 
ber 9, by establishing a joint rate of 38 cents. The Commission 
found a combination of 65.5 cents unreasonable, awarded repara- 
tion and ordered the establishment of the rate mentioned. 

The rate ordered is the same as the one applicable over the 
Poughkeepsie route, which is shorter than the Mechanicville 
route. The carriers said that practically all traffic from west of 
Cumbo, W. Va., was restricted to the Poughkeepsie route and 
was handled by the Central States Dispatch, almost in solid 
trains, into New England, thereby avoiding the necessity for 
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classification of freight at junction points. The report said that 
the Central States Dispatch, operating over the Poughkeepsie 
route, had been built up by the Baltimore & Ohio for the expe- 
ditious handling of freight into New England. The carriers said 
that if establishment of a joint rate over the Mechanicville 
route were required, fourth section requirements would force 
its establishment from all intermediate territory and that the 
maintenance of a 38-cent joint rate from the intermediate points, 
in turn, would cause fourth section departures from points in 
central territory. They also contended that the volume of traffic 
was insufficient to warrant the opening of an additional route. 
By way of answer to some of the arguments against the estab- 
lishment of a 38-cent rate over the longer route the Commission 
said that the 38-cent rate was applicable to points in Maine to 
which the distance was greater than to the two Massachusetts 
points by as much as 236 miles. 

Defendants, the report said, cited several cases wherein it 
was said that the existence of a lower rate over other routes 
and comparisons based on distance alone did not establish the 
unreasonableness of the rate charged. But, the Commission 
said, that did not mean that a higher rate charged over a longer 
route might nevertheless be not unreasonable, particularly 
when, as here, the combination charged over the longer route 
was almost double the joint rate charged over the shorter 
route. 

“It is well settled,” says the report, “that a shipper is not 
to be denied a reasonable rate merely because a lower rate 
could -have been secured by the use of another route.” 


WESTERN DIVISIONS 


Minor modifications of findings in its prior report, 148 
I. C. C. 457, with respect to just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions in the aggregate, north and south of certain gate- 
ways, of joint rates participated in by southwestern lines and 
western trunk lines, have been made by the Commission, on 
reconsideration, in No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of 
freight rates in western and mountain-Pacific territories, in a 
report written by Commissioner Eastman. The report sets 
forth in some detail reasons for denial of rehearing and reargu- 
ment sought by southwestern lines. 

Commissioner Eastman took up the contentions of the 
southwestern lines and commented on them. He said that, on 
further consideration of the evidence in the light of the petition, 
“we are of the opinion that one further concession to the south- 
western lines may well be made.” 

“In the case of the traffic to and from points in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, or territory east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, 
some ground exists for differentiating the traffic which moves 
through the Kansas City gateway from that which moves through 
the St. Louis, Cairo, Gale and Thebes gateways, since the hauls 
of the western trunk lines on the latter traffic are wholly in 
the territory east of the Mississippi River,” said he. ‘For that 
reason the factor used in the rate prorate for hauls north of 
the latter gateways may appropriately be changed from 80 per 
cent of the southwestern scale to 75 per cent.” 

The Commission also concluded that the southwestern lines 
were right in their contention that 15 cents, instead of 10 cents, 
should be deducted from the factor of the western trunk lines 
when they act as bridge carriers and modified its findings 


accordingly. Chairman Lewis and Commissioners Brainerd 
and Woodlock dissented. The effective date of the order is 
August 1. 


HOSIERY FROM SOUTH 


Proposed increased rates on cotton hosiery and hosiery 
made of mixed cotton and rayon and mixed cotton and silk, any 
quantity, within the south and from the south to destinations 
in official and western trunk line territories have been found 
not justified by the Cimmission, division 4, in a report written 
by Commissioner Meyer, in I. and S. No. 3127, hosiery from 
southern points to points in southern, official and western clas- 
sification territories. The suspended schedules have been or- 
dered canceled without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
in accordance with views expressed in the report. 

The report also covers No. 18358, Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 
vs. A. B. & A. et al. On reconsideration in that case (140 
I. C. C. 109), the Commission found that the rates assailed in 
No. 18358 were unduly prejudicial to complainant to the extent 
that the contemporaneous rates on hosiery from the southeast 
and Mississippi Valley to Kankakee, Ill., were less than 75 
per cent of those from Kankakee to the southeast and Mississippi 
Valley, and modified its order, effective August 26. 

Commissioner Meyer said that in the Bear Brand case, the 
Commission has found that the rates on knitting factory products 
(hosiery) made wholly of cotton, any quantity, from Kankakee, 
Ill., to destinations in the southeast and Mississippi Valley were 
unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the rates on 
the same commodity from points in the southeast and Missis- 
sippi Valley to Kankakee and unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded the first class rates from Kankakee to destina- 
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tions in the southeast and Mississippi Valley established pur- 
suant to the findings in the southern class rate investigation. 

In purported compliance with the order in the Bear Brand 
case, respondents proposed to cancel all any-quantity commodity 
rates on cotton hosiery, and likewise on hosiery made of mixed 
cotton and rayon or mixed cotton and silk, from the south to 
official and western trunk line territories, with the exception 
of certain rates over the Illinois Central, and interstate within 
the south, leaving the first class any-quantity rates to apply. 

Commissioner Meyer said hosiery, in bales or boxes, any 
quantity, was rated first class in the three major classifications, 
and that, at present, first class rates applied practically without 
exception on hosiery from official territory to the south, except 
as to certain commodity rates from Kankakee. He said that 
while first class might in a broad sense be said to be the pre- 
vailing basis in official territory and between western trunk 
line and central territories, the exceptions to that basis result- 
ing from establishment of commodity rates were numerous. 
To a considerable extent, said he, hosiery moved at first class 
rates within the south. 

The respondents, said the report, asked permission to estab- 
lish rates made 75 per cent of the first class rates from the 
south to official territory except to the Ohio River crossings 
and Virginia gateways, to which, in the absence of fourth sec- 
tion relief, they proposed to establish second class rates, the 
equivalent of 85 per cent of the first class rates, so as to pro- 
tect the full first class rates for application within the south. 
Their desire was to have first class, any-quantity, apply within 
the south and rates from the south to the north and west that 
would enable southern manufacturers to compete on a basis 
of equality with the manufacturers in the north. 

Commissioner Meyer said the difficulty of disposing of the 
case was due to the fact that there were commodity rates on 
hosiery in the northern territories and uncertainty as to what 
the first class rate would be in trunk line territory and inter- 
territorially between trunk line territory, on the one hand, and 
central and western trunk line, on the other. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the question of the first class rate in trunk 
line territory was in issue in No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate In- 
vestigation, and that there was at least a possibility that, as 
a result of that proceeding, the spreads between the present 
first class levels would not be as substantial in the future as 
at present. He said that not only did it seem unfair to require 
southern manufacturers to compete with manufacturers using 
the unsettled class rates just mentioned, but the numerous com- 
modity rates in official and western trunk line territories as well. 

“So long as the carriers in these territories,” said he, ‘“main- 
tain such commodity rates, they should not ask that we ap- 
prove an unmodified first class level from the south.” 

Commissioner Meyer said that the competitive situation 
that prevailed in the north did not obtain in the south and that 
there appeared to be good reason for establishment of first 
class rates in the south. Certainly, he said, such action could 
not be attended by the possible serious consequences of like 
action in respect to the interterritorial rates. He said the pres- 
ent rates from the south to official territory were low, but that 
in view of their long continued maintenance and of the pendency 
of the eastern class rate investigation, the Commission could 
not at this time approve a higher basis than that proposed 
herein by the southern carriers. 

Commissioner Eastman wrote a concurring opinion in which 
he said he could accept the report as a reasonably satisfactory 
temporary settlement of this troublesome controversy, but that 
the report did not reflect his views in all respects. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Live Poultry 


No. 19831, Patterson Produce Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed, rate on live poultry, carloads, 
points in Texas to New Orleans, La., not unreasonable. 


Steel School-Desk Standards 


No. 20468, Steel Furniture Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. By 
division 4. Charges on steel school-desk standards, carloads, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Morristown, Tenn., applicable but un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded those which would have 
accrued upon actual weight of both cars, two cars having beep 
furnished in lieu of a larger one ordered by the shipper. Repara- 
tion amounting to $158.11, with interest, awarded. 


Tin Cans 
No. 206438, Grand Island, Neb., Chamber of Commerce, for 
S. T. Farmer Canning Co. vs. Burlington et al. By division 4. 
Carload rates on tin cans, Chicago, Ill., to Grand Island, Neb., 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed 66.5 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds. New rate to 
be established not later than September 9. Reparation awarded. 
Well-Drilling Machine 
No. 21363, Star Drilling Machine Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed on finding applicable and not 
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unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate on carload shipment 
consisting of a well-drilling machine and parts, Akron, O., to 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Gravel 


No. 21216, Capital Construction Co. vs. East St. Louis & 
Suburban et al. By division 4. Rate on gravel, Glencoe and 
Jedburg, Mo., to O’Fallon, Ill., inapplicable. Applicable rate 
$1.20 per ton, under the Sligo rule. Reparation amounting to 
$566.12, with interest, awarded. Commissioner Woodlock con- 
curred on account of many decisions to that effect made in 
other cases. 

Boston Switching District 


No. 20856, Blanchard Lumber Co. et al. vs. Boston & Maine. 
By division 3. Failure of defendant to include Medford station 
within the switching limits of Boston, Mass., neither unjustly 
discriminatory nor unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 


Peaches and Grapes 

No. 16687, Hansen-Peterson Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By the 
Commission, on further consideration. Shipments of peaches 
and grapes, in carloads, producing points in California, via 
Virginia, Minn., to Gilbert, Eveleth, and Ely, Minn., found not 
within the scope of these proceedings. Former report, 113 I. 
C. C. 575, modified so as to exclude an award of reparation on 
such shipments. Commissioner Campbell noted a dissent. 


Excavators 


No. 20962, W. E. Austin Machinery Co. vs. S. A. L. et al., em- 
bracing also four sub-numbers, Same against various railroads. 
By division 2. Minimum weight applied from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., on shipments of excavators destined to West 
Palm Beach, Largo, Arcadia, and Sorrento, Fla., found applicable. 
Rates charged beyond Jacksonville found inapplicable. Ship- 
ments found to consist of power shovels. Class N rates ap- 
plicable beyond Jacksonville. Reparation awarded. 


LEAD, ZINC, ETC., ORDER 


The Commission, by division 5, has issued an order in No. 
19783, Federated Metals Corporation vs. St. Louis-San Francisco 
et al., requiring the railroads, not later than September 9, to 
publish rates on lead and zinc, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., not exceeding the present 
seventh class rates; and on copper, brass or bronze, in various 
forms, in straight or mixed carloads from and to the same points 
not in excess of the present sixth class rates, in accordance with 
the opinion in that case (see Traffic World, May 25, p. 1254). 


SOUTHWESTERN REVISION ORDER 


The Commission, in No. 13535, consolidated southwestern 
cases, has reopened those cases, except Nos. 15217 and 15231, 
for further hearing on the following questions: 


1. Whether the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western may and 
shall be permitted to establish and maintain, for application to the 
first four classes, from Kansas City, Mo., to stations on its line in the 
state of Kansas, class rates which will be relatively lower, distance 
considered, than its corresponding rates established and maintained 
for application to the other classes and to commodities pursuant to 
the findings heretofore made by the Commission in said proceedings. 

2. Whether vinegar stock (crude juice of low-grade apples), in 
carloads, and rates thereon, shall be excepted from the application 
and requirements of the findings heretofore made by the Commission 
in said proceedings. 

3. What are the lawful rates to be established and maintained 
for future application to the interstate transportation of paints, dry 
earth; ochre, dry, kalsomine (calcimine), dry; iron ore, ground, dry; 
mortar colors dry, in carloads and less-than-carloads, from and to 
the points embraced in said proceedings. 


The Commission has also amended the findings and orders 
heretofore made by adding immediately following the words 
“current western classification’ wherever those words appear, 
the further words “supplements thereto and reissues thereof.” 


VIRGINIA CENTRAL FINANCING 


The Commission, by division 4,-in finance No. 7558, securi- 
ties of Virginia Central, has authorized the applicant to issue 
$215,500 of common capital stock, par value $100 per share, 1,105 
shares to be sold at not less than par, to pay an equal amount 
of existing indebtedness, and to exchange 650 shares for an 
equal number of shares of the applicant’s outstanding capital 
stock issued without authority from the Commission. The ap- 
plicant has also been authorized to issue $400,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, to be sold at not less than par and accrued interest, 
and to use the proceeds to pay an equal amount of existing 
indebtedness. 

In substance this financing is the funding of a floating in- 
debtedness of $650,108, of which $439,789 is an open account, 
$194,906 promissory notes and $15,412 vouchers payable, held 
by John L. Williams & Sons, of Richmond, Va. That firm has 
been reconditioning, reequipping and bringing to standard gauge 
a narrow-gauge railroad, 38 miles long, extending from Fred- 
ericsburg to Orange, Va. 

The application was for authority to issue $300,000 of capital 
stock and $400,000 of bonds. Among the items offered for cap- 
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italization was one of $56,832 for commissions owed to John L. 
Williams & Sons for its work in rehabilitating the road, con- 
sisting of furnishing the funds and buying the material as well 
as supervising the work as a contractor. 

The Commission excluded that item as a basis for capital- 
ization. The report said that it appeared that the president 
of the applicant had substantial interest in John L. Williams & 
Sons and that it was difficult to see how the applicant could 
lawfully enter into any contracts with that firm without com- 
plying with the provisions of the Clayton anti-trust law forbid- 
ding so-called inside contracts or dealings in securities involving 
$50,000 or more per annum, without bidding. The Commission 
concluded that the assets of the company did not warrant the 
issuance of more than $215,500 of capital stock. 

The application also proposed the sale of the bonds to John 
L. Williams & Sons at par. The Commission said that it seemed 
that such sale could not lawfully be made, except upon com- 
petitive bidding, in accordance with Regulations Relative of 
Bids of Carriers, 56 I. C. C. 847, as amended. The Commission 
said it would be unnecessary to decide that question, however, 
since the applicant would be authorized merely to sell its securi- 
ties at par, and that under such authority it might dispose of 
the securities to some person or persons other than John L. 
Williams & Sons without resort to competitive bidding. 


N. Y. C. RELOCATION OF LINE 


Relocation of part of the line of the Putnam division of 
the New York Central, by new construction and abandonment, 
whereby the railroad line will be shortened and heavy grades 
and curves will be removed and the younger John D. Rocke- 
feller’s beautification plans will be furthered, has been ap- 
proved by the Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7563, 
construction and abandonment by New York Central. It has 
authorized the railroad to construct a new line, about 4.61 
miles long, between Briarcliff Manor station and East View, 
N. Y., at an estimated cost of $1,192,000. When that new work 
is done, the railroad company has been authorized to abandon 
something more than six miles of line between those stations. 

The work is being done by the railroad and Mr. Rockefeller, 
the latter, in consideration of the benefits to adjoining property 
accruing from the elimination of highway grade crossings and 
improved operating conditions resulting from the better grades 
and curves along the new line, contributing two-thirds of the 
cost. As additional compensation for his contribution Mr. Rocke- 
feller is to receive all the right, title, and interest of the rail- 
road company in some parts of the lands on which the abandoned 
line is constructed. 

This relocation is to be in Westchester county, in which 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., James A. Stillman and the Briarcliff Realty 
Co. have real estate holdings. Six grade crossings, three said 
to be particularly bad, are to be eliminated and the grades to 
be cut down will eliminate half the climbing the New York 
Central does on the Putnam division. There are no industries 
along the line to be abandoned. Some of a population of about 
9,000 along the line will be advantaged, says the report, and 
some discommoded, but not seriously, as the new line will be 
a little more than a mile from the old one and the distance 
between the Putnam and Hudson divisions is only a little more 
than two miles. The villages of North Tarrytown, Pocantico 
Hills and Briarcliff Manor are on the line to be abandoned. 


B. & O. UNIFICATION 


The Commission has denied a petition of the Business 
Protective Association of Baltimore asking that the Commission 
require the elimination of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany from the application of the Baltimore & Ohio in Finance 
No. 7450, for authority to acquire control of certain carriers 
in eastern territory. In the alternative the Baltimore organi- 
zation asked that the application be denied with respect to 
the Western Maryland. It was further asked in the petition 
that the Baltimore & Ohio be required to show cause why it 
should not divest itself of the stock of the Western Maryland 
prior to any consideration by the Commission of the application 
in this proceeding, and that the Commission require the 
determination of the status of the Western Maryland separately 
and apart from and prior to consideration of the other and 
various matters involved in this application. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Fourth Section Application 13756, petroleum from points in 
Texas. The petition of the Texas & New Orleans for a modifica- 
tion of Fourth Section Order No. 10057, petroleum from points 
“ Texas, entered April 15, 1929, in said application, has been 

enied. 

No. 22192, J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio et al. General Mica Co. and Harris Clay Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22161, City and County of Denver vs. Burlington et al. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. permitted to inter- 
vene, 


. 
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Finance No. 7439, application of Great Northern for a cer- 
tificate to construct an extension of its line of railroad from 
Klamath Falls, Ore., to Lookout, Calif., and Finance No. 7440, 
application of Western Pacific for certificate to construct a 
line of railroad from Paxton or Keddie, in Plumas county, to 
Lookout, in Modoc county, Calif. Utah Shippers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7623, application of Fort Worth & Denver 
Northern for certificate to construct a line of railroad between 
Childress and Pampa, Tex. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, Pan- 
handle & Santa Fe and Clinton-Oklahoma-Western of Texas 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 22298, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
Corn Products Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 21811, Merchants’ Association of New York et al. vs. 
American Railway Express Co. et al. Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., substituted as party defendant in this proceeding in lieu 
of American Railway Express Co. 

Finance No. 7460, application of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
for authority to acquire control of certain carriers. Arcade & 
Attica and Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville permitted to inter- 
vene. 

Finance No. 7625, application of Gulf & West Texas for cer- 
tificate to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Fredericksburg 
& Northern, Texas & New Orleans and San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass, permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7450, application of Baltimore & Ohio for au- 
thority to acquire control of certain carriers in eastern terri- 
tory. Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville and Chamber of Com- 
merce of Reading, Pa., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7645, application of Baltimore & Ohio for au- 
thority to acquire control of Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh by 
purchase of capital stock. Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 4505, construction and operation of Los Angeles 
Junction. The time prescribed in said certificate and order 
within which the Los Angeles Junction and Central Manufac- 
turing District, Incorporated, or either of them, shall complete 
construction of line of railroad therein authorized, has been 
extended to June 30, 1930. 

Finance No. 5322, construction and operation by Louisville 
& Nashville. The certifying paragraph of certificate and order 
issued herein on May 26, 1927, has been amended to read as 
follows: 

It is hereby certified, That the present and future public con- 
venience and_ necessity require the construction by the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R. Co. of a new line of railroad from Chevrolet, Harlan 
county, Ky., to a point near Hagans, Lee county, Va., and the opera- 
tion by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. under trackage rights 
over that part of the line of the Interstate Railroad Co. from a point 
near Norton to Miller Yard in Wise and Scott counties, Va., all as 
described in the application and report aforesaid: Provided, however, 
and this certitficate is issued upon the express condition, that the 
construction herein authorized shall be commenced on or before De- 
cember 31, 1927, and be completed on or before June 30, 1930: And pro- 
vided further, That the operation under trackage rights as herein 
authorized shall be commenced on or before June 30, 1930, and shall 
continue for a period not exceeding 25 years upon the terms and con- 


ditions of an agreement to be substantially in form and substance 
as set forth in said report. 


No. 22180, Greenwich Chamber of Commerce vs. Delaware 
& Hudson et al.‘ Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 22293, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
Corn Syrup Refining Co. permitted to intérvene. 


Finance No. 5169, construction of extension by Atlantic Coast 
Line. Supplement application of Atlantic Coast Line praying 
that the Commission enter a supplemental order or ruling con- 
struing its certificate issued on December 14, 1925, denied. 

No. 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., and No. 22164, Southern 
Pine Association vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. Illinois Lumber 
and Material Dealers’ Association, International Lumber Co., and 
National Pole & Treating Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22210, Southern Pine Association vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. National Pole & Treating Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20497, Bakelite Corp. vs. Erie et al. Defendants’ peti- 
tion for reopening, rehearing and/or reconsideration by full Com- 
mission; for postponement of effective date of order, denied. 

No. 18908, Clay County Crushed Rock Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al., and No. 19002, Thomson Brothers Rock Co. et: al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. Petition of intervener, Missouri Portland Cement 
Co., for reopening, rehearing, and/or reargument, and petition 
of Centropolis Crusher Co. for permission to intervene and for 
rehearing and/or reargument, denied. 

No. 22079, Litowich Bros., Inc., vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & 
Western et al. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 22087, California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al. Illinois 


Clinton 


Lumber and Material Dealers’ Association permitted to intervene. 
No. 22253, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Carolina, Clinchfield 

& Ohio et al. 

tervene. ‘ 


Standard Oil Co. (Indjana) permitted to in- 


~ 
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No. 22267 (and Sub. 1), Missouri Gravel Co. vs. Burlington. 
Hahn Bros. Sand and Gravel Co. et al permitted to intervene. 

No. 22145, Consolidated Paper Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 22151, New River Coal Operators’ Association et al. vs. 
Baltimore & Ohio et al. Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 22124, City of Moorhead, Minn., vs. Great Northern et al. 
Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 22208, Mobile Chamber of Commerce vs. Gulf & Ship 
Island et al. Gulfport Chamber of Commerce permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 15239, Rockford Brick & Tile Co. et al. vs. Rock Island 
et al. The order entered in this proceeding on March 1, 1926, 
as modified, has been further modified to extent of eliminating 
Hampton, [a., as a point of origin. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al., and No. 17822, River Raisin Paper Co. vs. 
Burlington et al. The Evansville Chamber of Commerce, inter- 
vener, and Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, complainant in 
No. 16250, asks for reopening of the case to grant reargument 
on question of reparation to Evansville Consumers. 

No. 20337, Leonard, Crosset and Riley, Inc., et al. vs. 
Aransas Harbor Terminal et al. Northern Potato Traffic Asso- 
ciation, an intervener, asks for reopening and reargument. 

No. 18066, Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Alabama Great Southern et al. Arkansas Fertilizer Co. and 
Rose City Cotton Oil Co. asks for further hearing, reopening 
and for reconsideration and modification of findings concern- 
ing rates on nitrate of soda. 

No. 20139, Charles B. Justice Co. vs. Holton Inter-Urban et 
al., and No. 20463, Butler’s Feed Mills et al. vs. Holton Inter- 
Urban et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration by entire 
Commission on record as made or for rehearing. 

No. 19693 and 20565, Hugo Strauss Packing Co., Inc., vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg et al. W. S. Curlett, in the name of 
and on behalf of carriers shown as parties herein, asks for 
modification of order of Commission herein, so that rates may 
be published effective July 22, 1929, on ten (10) days’ notice 
instead of thirty (30) days’ notice as required by said order. 

No. 21055, Newburger Cotton Co., Inc., vs. Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 18725, and Sub. 1, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Penn- 
sylvania et al. Complainant asks for rehearing therein upon 
specific point of damage and award of reparation. 

No. 18267, Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening. 


No. 15270, A. Spates Brady vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Defendants ask for reconsideration of a portion of the report 
of the.Commission on further hearing. 

No. 21917, accounting for rebuilding freight cars by Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Chesapeake & Ohio asks for reconsideration 
and argument before full Commission. 

No. 22222 and.all sub.-.numbered complaints, The Refiners 
Oil Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., and No. 22206 
and all sub.-numbered complaints, The Penna Oil Co. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. Central Freight Association Lines defendants, ask 
that complainants be required to make their complaints more 
definite, certain and specific. 

No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. Crystal Chemical Corp., intervener, asks 
for reopening for reconsideration by entire Commission on 
issue of reparation. 


No. 20463, Butler’s Feed Mills et al. vs. Holton Inter- 
Urban et al. Complainants and interveners ask for rehearing 
or modification of order of April 17, 1929, wherein rates on 
baled hay, in carloads, from Yuma and Araby, Ariz., and from 
Imperial Valley points in California and Campo, Calif., over 
a route through Mexico, with certain exceptions, were found 
not unreasonable. 


No. 20911, Allied Packers, Inc., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening and reconsideration of decision 
of April 20, 1929, finding that traffic in question had been over- 
charged and awarding reparation. 

No. 19525, Mississippi Hardware Lumber Co. vs. Tennessee 
Central et al. Defendant asks for rehearing therein. 

No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al. Complainant asks for reopening for recon- 
sideration by entire Commission on issue of reparation. 

No. 21472, Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association 
vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. Chesapeake & Ohio asks for re- 
opening for reconsideration of finding of misrouting. 

No. 20337, Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. Aransas 
Harbor Terminal et al.; No. 20853, Northwestern Potato. Ex- 
change, Inc., vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal et al.; No. 19285, 
Salina Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; No. 
19778, Wichita Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et al.; 
No. 20728, Northwestern Potato Exchange, Inc., et. a]. vs. Abilene 
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& Southern et al., and No. 16613, Sub. 1, Grand Forks Commer- 
cial Club vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. Defendants ask for 
reopening and reargument. 

No. 21195, Lowe Paper Co., Kaydeross Paper Co. vs. Kay- 
deross Railroad Corporation, Delaware & Hudson et al. and 
No. 21225, Kaydeross Paper Co., Lowe Paper Co. vs. Kaydeross 
Railroad Corporation, Delaware & Hudson et al. Defendants, 
other than Kaydeross Railroad Corporation, ask for dismissal 
of these complaints in these proceedings in so far as they seek 
establishment of rates for the future for the transportation of 
bituminous coal in carloads, from various points of origin in 
the state of Pennsylvania to Rock City Falls, and West Milton, 
N. Y., and on boxboard, in carloads, from Rock City Falls and 
West Milton, N. Y., to Ridgefield, N. J. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. National Cement Co., intervener, concurs in and 
adopts as its own, the petition of Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
et al., dated June 14, 1929, asking that the record be reopened 
so far as it pertains to rates from southeastern producing points 
a — in Florida and intrastate rates within state of 

orida. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


_  Report_and certificates in F. D. No. 7578, authorizing (a) the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co. to operate under trackage rights over the 
railroad of the Chesapeake & Hocking Railway Co. from RA Junction 
to Va Junction, in Ross county, Ohio, and (b) the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. to operate under trackage rights over the railroad of the 
Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad Co. between the same points, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7564, authorizing the Cisco & 
Northeastern Railway Co. to construct and operate an interchange 
track in Breckenridge, Stephens country, Tex.. (beginning at a point 
on the railroad of the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad 
Co., approximately 1,400 feet south of the southerly yard load at 
Breckenridge, and extending thence in a northwesterly and northerly 
direction to a connection with the applicant’s main track about 375 
feet south of the southerly’ yard lead at Breckenridge, a distance of 
1,326.3 feet) approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7558, authorizing the Virginia 
Central Railway (1) to issue $215,500 of common capital stock, con- 
sisting of 2,155 shares of the par value of $100 each, 1,105 shares 
thereof to be sold at not less than par and the proceeds used to pay 
an equal amount of existing indebtedness, and 650 shares to be ex- 
changed for an equal number of shares of the applicant’s outstanding 
common capital stock issued without the commission’s authorization: 
and (2) to issue $400,000 of first mortgage gold bonds, to be sold at 
not less than par and accrued interest, and the proceeds used to pay 
an equal amount of existing indebtedness, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7640, authorizing the Shelby County 
Railway Co. to issue $125,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent refunding 
bonds, said bonds to be exchanged at par for a like amount of appli- 
cant’s first-mortgage bonds which will mature July 1, 1929, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7648, authorizing the Tennessee 
Central Railway Co. to issue $410,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series B, in partial reimbursement for capital expendi- 
tures; said bonds to be sold at not less than 95 per cent of par and 
accrued interest, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7619, authorizing the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. to pledge from time to time until June 
30, 1931, not to exceed $4,180,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds as collateral security for any short-term notes which the appli- 
cant may issue within the limitations of paragraph (9) of section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 6928, authorizing (1) the St. Paul 
& Kansas City Short: Line Railroad Co. to issue $600,000 of first- 
mortgage gold bonds, to be delivered to the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. at par in reimbursement of a like amount of 
indebtedness due that company, condition prescribed; and (2) the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. to assume obligation and 
liability as guarantor in respect of said bonds, approved. 

Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 7643, authorizing the 
Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Railroad Co. to construct a line of rail- 
road in Lafayette county, Fla. (extending from Mayo southwesterly 
to Cook’s Hammock approximately 13 miles), approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7667. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue and sell $9,450,000 of 4% per cent equipment 
trust certificates in connection with acquisition of cars, locomotives 
and other equipment at an estimated cost of $12,618,104.71. The cer- 
tificates will be sold at competitive bidding. 

Finance No. 7668. Washington Western Railway Co. asks author- 
ity to abandon its line from Machias to Woodruff Station, Wash., 
11.2 miles. 

Finance No. 4105. Supplemental application of Georgia & Florida 
Railroad for authority to renew and extend for a period of five years, 
the lease which it now holds, as the successor in title to the receiver 
of the Georgia & Florida Railway, covering and including the proper- 
ties of the Statesboro Northern Railway. 

Finance No. 7672 Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue $240,000 of 5 per cent promissory notes to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works in connection with acquisition of four 
locomotives at a total cost of $374,889.64. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 168, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. 
et al., opinion No. B-732, 25 Valuation Reports, final value for rate- 
making purposes of the properties of the following carriers, as of 
June 30, 1915, owned or used for common carrier purposes found to 
ve: Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., owned and used, 
$27,370,000; owned but not used, $8,312; and used but not owned, 
$4,323,581; Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., owned but not_used, 
$1,910,000: Indiana Stone Railroad Co., owned but not used, $557,000. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3318, the Commission has suspended from 
June 25 until January 25 schedules in Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1969. 
The suspended schedules propose to increase the rate on sand, 
carloads, from Millington, Oregon, Ottawa, Sheridan, Utica and 
Wedron, Ill., to Owen Sound, Ont., from 504 to 540 cents per 
ton of 2,000 pounds. 
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PEORIA TERMINAL CASE 


Approval of the plans of the reorganized Toledo, Peoria & 
Western to bridge the gap in its railroad through Peoria, II1., 
by the use of some of the Burlington and Peoria Terminal Com- 
pany tracks and the construction of connections therewith, has 
been recommended by Examiner O. D. Weed in Finance No. 
6993, proposed operation and construction by Toledo, Peoria & 
Western. 

The old Toledo, Peoria & Western bridged the gap through 
Peoria by use of facilities of the Peoria & Pekin Union. The 
federal court, which handled the receivership of the old com- 
pany, in its decree of foreclosure, gave the reorganized company 
the option of adopting or rejecting the contract between the old 
company and the Peoria & Pekin Union. 

In 1928 the Toledo, Peoria & Western elected to give up the 
contract in question and to make new arrangements for bridg- 
ing the gap by use of the Burlington and Peoria Terminal tracks. 
The cost of the extensions to enable that plan to be carried 
into effect is estimated at not exceeding $10,000. 

The Illinois commission recommended that the new arrange- 
ment be not permitted. Interventions against the grant of the 
permissions were filed by the Peoria & Pekin Union, the Illinois 
Terminal Company, the Illinois Central, the Chicago & North 
Western, the Nickel Plate, and the receivers of the Chicago & 
Alton. The opposition claimed that the services of the Peoria 
& Pekin Union were efficient and that the expense involved was 
no greater than that which would be caused by the service over 
the tracks of the Burlington and the Peoria Terminal. The 
opposing carriers also said that the development of an industrial 
area in East Peoria should be left to the Peoria & Pekin Union 
without the competition that would result from the proposed 
arrangement. 

Examiner Weed said the record did not indicate that the 
Peoria & Pekin Union would be seriously injured by the competi- 
tion of the applicant in the industrial area mentioned. He said 
the Peoria & Pekin Union was a prosperous carrier while the 
applicant was endeavoring to establish itself and get its opera- 
tions on a more remunerative basis. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Crushed Stone 


No. 21026, Carbon Limestone Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Attorney-Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed on 
finding rates on crushed stone, Hillsville, Pa., to destinations in 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Switch Connection 


No. 21899, Zeigler Brothers vs. Southern. Examiner R. J. 
Olentine. Dismissal proposed. Complainants alleged charges 
collected by defendant for construction of a side track for com- 
plainants at Rutherfordton, N. C., were unreasonable and that 
rates maintained by defendant to industries located on its per- 
manent tracks were unduly preferential and prejudicial. Allega- 
tion under section 3 withdrawn at hearing. With respect to sec- 
tion 1 of act, developed at hearing that complainants’ attack was 
directed to the reasonableness of the charge for making a switch 
connection rather than the charge for constructing a side track. 
Defendant’s motion to dismiss on ground that facts alleged 
failed to bring in issue a violation of the act sustained. 


Built-Up Wood 
No. 21314, Buckeye Incubator Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Examiner F. A. Christoph. Dismissal proposed on finding not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rate on built-up wood faced 
with walnut and mahogany veneer, Louisville, Ky., to Spring- 
field, O. 
Pecans 


No. 21212, D. Calamari Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. Examiner 
John Davey. Rate on carload pecans, in the shell, New Roads, 
La., to Chicago, Ill., inapplicable; fourth class rate of $1.37 ap- 
plicable, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Eight ship- 
ments of pecans, in the shell, New Roads and Glynn, La., to 
Chicago, Ill., misrouted; rate charged inapplicable; fourth class 
rate of $1.30 applicable, not unreasonable or in violation of 
section 4. Waiver of undercharges authorized. 


Common Brick 


No. 21861, Builder’s Association of Kansas City, Missouri, 
Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Rate of 11.5 cents on common brick, 
Chanute, Kan., to Parkville, Mo., not unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial but unreasonable, past, present and future, 
to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 9.2 cents per 100 
pounds. Reparation of $59.25, with interest, recommended. 


Reicing On Meat, Etc. 


No. 19895, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. Ex- 
aminer L. A. Pyle. Stated charge of $17.50 per car for service 
of replenishing ice and/or salt in transit of carload shipments 
of fresh meat and packing house products, Pueblo, Colo., to 
New Mexico points, was, is and for future will be unreasonable 
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to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed charges that 
would have accrued or may accrue under the cost-of-ice basis 
as provided in section 4 of the perishable protective tariff. 
Pacific States Butter, Egg, etc., Association vs. S. P., 151 I. 
C. C. 244, followed. Reparation recommended. 


Oil Well Tools 


No. 21113, Dunn Manufacturing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., em- 
bracing also a sub number, Hughes Tool Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. 
et al., and No. 21948, Same vs. Santa Fe et al. Examiner C. W. 
Griffin. Dismissal proposed on finding not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial rates on oil well tools, car- 
loads, Oxnard, Calif., to Panhandle, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla., and 
from Houston, Tex., to Los Angeles, Calif. 


Coal 


No. 21858, Premiem Red Ash Coal Corporation vs. N. & W. 
et al. Attorney-Examiner George M. Curtis. Dismissal proposed 
on finding misrouted shipments of low volatile coal, Red Ash, 
Va., to eastern destinations, but claim for reparation on allega- 
tion of unreasonableness barred by statute of limitations. 


Grape Fruit ° 
No. 21587, Dawson Produce Co. vs. Florida East Coast et al. 
Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed on finding not un- 


reasonable or otherwise unlawful rate on carload grape fruit, 
Key West, Fla., to Tulsa, Okla. 


Cherries 


No. 21380, Chamber of Commerce of Traverse City, Mich., 
et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Examiner Joseph G. Cooper. Rate 
on cold-packed cherries, carloads, Traverse City, Mich., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., is and for future will be unreasonable to extent it 
exceeds or may exceed 32 cents, minimum 40,000 pounds, and 
26 cents, minimum 50,000 pounds. As carriers serving Traverse 
City do not participate in the movement from Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., there is insufficient basis for finding of undue prejudice. 


Clean Rice and Products 


No. 21330, Lake Charles Harbor and Terminal District vs. 
Brimstone Railroad & Canal Co. et al. Attorney-Examiner John 
McChord. Dismissal proposed on finding rates, switching and 
other charges on clean rice and products thereof, points in 
southwestern Louisiana to port of Lake Charles, La., shipside, 
for export and coastwise movement, not unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial or unduly preferential of port of New Orleans and 
Texas ports. 


Linoleum, Etc. 


No. 21301, Armstrong Cork Co. vs. U. P. et al., embracing 
also ten sub numbers, Same against various railroads. Exam- 
iner Harold M. Brown. Fourth-class rates on linoleum, felt 
base floor covering, and similar articles, carloads, Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Butte, Mont., and Spokane, Wash., to 
Lancaster, Pa., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 50 per 
cent of contemporaneous first-class rates from and to same 
points, subject to minimum of 36,000 pounds. Reparation of 
$632.12, with interest, recommended. Complaints in sub num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8 and 10 should be dismissed on finding rates 
assailed not unreasonable. Undercharge found may be waived. 





WESTERN PACIFIC CONSTRUCTION 


In the opinion of the Commission, by division 4, in finance 
No. 7027, proposed construction of branch line by Western Pa- 
cific, there is neither public convenience nor necessity requiring 
the construction of a branch line, about 2.88 miles long, by 
the applicant in San Joaquin county, Calif., at a cost of $134,723. 
The desire was to reach a grape and other fruit growing region 
more conveniently than by means of the present station at 
Brack. The Southern Pacific, running through the fruit region, 
intervened in opposition to the plan. 

A number of fruit growers testified that it would be to their 
advantage to have the Western Pacific in the heart of the 
region instead of, as at present, on the edge. The Commission 
said that the farmers whose vineyards adjoined the stations 
proposed would be convenienced by the proposed extension 
but that apparently they were not anxious enough for the 
extension to donate the right of way. 

“On the contrary,” it said, “they want about $1,000 per 
acre for the land on which the railroad is to run along sides 
of their farms.” 

The report said that the cost for the right of way would 
be $46,359. 


NORFOLK TERMINAL ACQUISITION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7546, ac- 
quisition and operation by Norfolk & Western, has approved 
the plans of the applicant to acquire and operate the terminal 
properties owned by the city of Norfolk, Va., at a cost of about 
$5,461,000. That is what the terminals cost the municipality. 
The railroad, under the agreed plan, is to step into the city’s 
shoes and become responsible for the retirement of the bonds 
issued by it. 

The terminal properties are now operated by the Norfolk 
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Tidewater Terminals, Inc., under a lease expiring September 1, 
1930, :terminable on six months’ notice. The terminals are 
located at Sewall’s Point. The army base, owned by the United 
States, alongside the municipal property, is also operated by 
the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals, Inc. 

The proposed lease, containing a clause for conveyance of 
the property to the railroad company, in fee, expires May l, 
1952. The railroad company, in its application, contended that 
the terminals proposed to be acquired did not constitute an 
extension of line requiring a certificate from the Commission. 
But it said that if the Commission decided otherwise, then it 
desired a certificate authorizing it to acquire and operate. The 
Commission was of the opinion that it had jurisdiction. 


MONTGOMERY GRAIN RATES 


A hitherto uninvoked part of the Hoch-Smith resolution has 
been brought into the federal court at Mobile, Ala., as con- 
stituting one of the reasons why an order of the Commission 
should be set aside as null and void. The part pleaded in that 
court is that which says, “that no investigation or proceeding 
resulting from the the adoption of this resolution shall be per- 
mitted to delay decision of cases now pending before the Com- 
‘mission involving rates on products of agriculture and that 
‘such cases shall be decided in accordance with this resolution.” 


That part of the resolution is pleaded in an application for 
‘an interlocutory order setting aside an order of the Commission 
‘dated June 10, indefinitely postponing the effective date of the 
‘order issued in connection with Capital Grain & Feed Co. vs. 
Illinois Central et al., 118 I. C. C. 732, and the cases joined with 
it. The order of June 10, in addition to indefinitely postponing 
the effective date of the order in that case, reopened the case 
‘and joined it with No. 17000, part 7-A, the Hoch-Smith southern 
.grain and products case. 


The Mobile proceeding is entitled Winter-Loeb Grocery Co. 
‘et al. vs. United States. It arises out of the Capital Grain & 
‘Feed Co. case, a case that was begun in 1923. The order in 
‘that case was issued February 27, 1926, and postponed from 
‘time to time so that its last effective date was May 25, 1927. 
'The order of June 10 postponed the effective date indefinitely 
‘so that the complainants therein, grain dealers at Montgomery, 
Ala., have lost the benefit, indefinitely, they were supposed to 
Ihave obtained, when, in February, 1926, the Commission found 
tthe grain rates from points in the north and west to Mont- 
igomery unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and unduly prefer- 
ential, the undue preference being to grain dealers at Mobile, 
Pensacola, Fla., and Meridian, Miss. 


In their petition to the court the complainants said they 
showed to the court that the order, “if valid, would have the 
effeet of depriving complainants of the benefits and rights 
secured to them by the former order of November 27, 1926 
(one of the dates to which the original order was postponed), 
tto their irremediable damage and injury for the reason that 
sueh purported order of June 10, if valid, would allow the in- 
defimite further continuance of the undue preference and ad- 
wantage” of the grain dealers at Mobile, Pensacola and Medidian. 

The eomplainants alleged that the order was invalid and 
void for these reascns: No application was made therefor by 
‘any party to the proceeding; that it was made without notice 
ito the complainants; without hearing, the Commission having 
irefused to give any notice to and grant any hearing to the com- 
}plainants although requested so to do; that the Commission ex- 
‘ceeded its authority in that it had no authority indefinitely to 
postpone the effectiveness of an order made two years pre- 
viously by it; in that no showing had been made to the Com- 
mission by any party to the proceeding that circumstances and 
conditions had changed in any way since the making and entry 
of the report and order of November 27, 1926 or that any error 
was committed therein; that no hearings had yet been held in 
No. 17000, part 7-A; and that the Hoch-Smith resolution speci- 
fically said that no investigation resulting from its adoption 
.should be permitted to delay decision of cases pending involving 
irates on products of agriculture. 

Complainants said they further showed that irreparable 
‘damage and injury would result if the Commission so unlaw- 
‘fully indefinitely deprived them of the rights and benefits deter- 
mined by the order of November 27, 1926, in that competing 
grain dealers in Mobile, Pensacola and Meridian would thus be 
allowed to receive the benefits of the undue preference and 
advantage found by the Commission in the Capital Grain & 
Feed Co. case. They asserted that the losses to them could 
not be measured by the difference in freight rates, because such 
differences affected profits and losses in varying ways and 
degress depending upon changes in conditions. 

The Mobile application for an injunction, which from its 
nature is subject to the jurisdiction of a three-judge court, is 
the second suit involving the rates and other questions arising 
from the decision in the Capital Grain & Feed Co. litigation 
before the Commission. The other is the suit in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in which Justice Hitz has 
awarded a writ of mandamus directing the Commission to award 
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reparation on account of the finding of unreasonableness made 
in the case before it. (See Traffic World, April 27, p. 1024). 


ROADS DENY NEW YORK CONGESTION 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Referring to the “perpetuation of the myth of congestion” 
at the Port of New York, the bureau of commerce of the Port 
of New York Authority points out that a joint analysis made 
recently by the Port Authority and the railroads of deliveries 
of goods to shipside, showed the average elapsed time between 
receipt of the disposal order from the consignee and delivery 
alongside the ship was less than two days. Even this period, 
it is added, has been reduced materially. This survey, it is 
stated, covered every type of commodity, slow orders as well 
as rush orders, and was conducted in the busiest month of the 
year, when maximum demands were being made upon trans- 
portation and port facilities. 

“In spite of the testimony of shippers,” the bureau says, 
“the evidence of expanded facilities and the citation of actual 
experience in handling export and import freight, we may still 
expect some zealous proponent of competitive ports or competi- 
tive transportation companies to drag out the hoary legend that 
New York is a congested port.” 

The development of the myth of congestion and significant 
— and facts in connection therewith are described as 
ollows: : 


During the war and its immediate aftermath the shippers found 
the seaboard clogged with freight on account of the abnormal strain 
thrown upon all shipping and transportation agencies. Naturally the 
Port of New York, bearing the brunt of the war-time movement, was 
among the first to become congested. This situation gradually ex- 
tended throughout the entire range of ports and persisted until about 
1920. Since then the railroad, warehouse, dock and handling facilities 
at the Port of New York have been greatly expanded, although the 
foreign trade is not equal to peak war-time levels. 

here has been no lack of transportation or handling facilities 
and no general congestion or delay in handling import and export 
freight in years, yet the idea that the port of New York is congested 
and that foreign freight is delayed in handling still persists in many 
quarters, due to lack of information or due to propaganda spread 
by competitive ports. 

The myth of port congestion at New York, of course, offers an 
argument to proponents of transportation arteries serving other ports. 
In a recent case before the Commission one of the arguments ad- 
vanced for giving preferential rates to southern ports was the alleged 
congestion of the Port of New York. More recently the president of 
the Illinois Central published a statement booming the Port of New 
Orleans and inferring that the Port of New York was congestd. An 
article in the May issue of National Waterways quotes W. P. Brad- 
ley, president of the Detroit City Council and a proponent of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, to this effect: 

“Detroit pays $10,000,000 freight charges on automobiles shipped 
by rail to the seaboard annually, and it takes from two to three 
weeks to transfer this freight from railroad car to ship, because of 
the New York port congestion. Had we an adequate waterway, we 
could ship these automobiles direct from Detroit to Liverpool for 
$10,000,000, and they would arrive there in nineteen days or, on the 
average, in less time than it takes to extricate freight from the ter- 
minal congestion in New York.”’ 

The Port Authority has always been a keen critic of any condi- 
tions at the port which seems to make for congestion, delay or ex- 
cessive cost, and it, therefore, continually checks up the situation at 
New. York. It has, from time to time, pointed out the inadequacy 
of pier stations and team tracks devoted to the handling of local 
merchandise freight and foodstuffs, and cooperated with the railroads 
in plans for relief of such congestion as occurred at these points; 
but its investigation of facilities for handling foreign and intercoastal 
trade reveals that there is no important congestion or delay, but, on 
the contrary, a splendid record of rapid and satisfactory port opera- 
tions which is a source of gratification and pride. 

Since 1920 nearly ten miles of dock wharfage have been con- 
structed in the port. Some of the terminal and dock companies re- 
cently testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
could handle 30 to 50 per cent more tonnage than at the present time. 
The railroads stated that they could take care of 50 per cent more 
traffic. New warehouse space and new handling devices are being 
added continuously. 

Example after example may be quoted of rapid handling of ex- 
port freight through the port. Automobiles are a case in _ point. 
Instead of the two to three weeks which the St. Lawrence waterway 
enthusiast claims that it takes to transfer an automobile from rail- 
road cars to ship at the port of New York, deliveries are being made 
to shipside four days after the automobile leaves Detroit. .. . 


“Even a proponent of waterway transportation need not 
look beyond the port of New York for rapid service,” says the 
statement. “Last season self-propelled barges made the journey 
from Detroit through the Great Lakes, New York State Barge 
Canal and Hudson River in five days, completing delivery to 
shipside within 24 hours after arrivel at New York. Inquiry 
among actual exporters of automobiles brings the unanimous 
response that they experience no congestion or delay at the 
port of New York.” 


EXPORT WHEAT RATES 
Representative Briggs, of Texas, said this week that he 
had taken up with Secretary of Commerce Lamont the ques- 
tion of getting the railroads to extend the date of termination 
of the emergency export rates on wheat and wheat flour from 
September 30 to January 1, 1930, and that the efforts made to 
obtain an extension were not successful. 


TRAINS ON DAYLIGHT SAVING SCHEDULE 


Chicago, South Shore and South Bend trains June 22 began 
operation on daylight saving time, because of the fact that all 
cities and towns served made the time change this year. 
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Written for The Traffic World, by Lewis C. Sorrell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Transportation, 


University 


relatively a recent addition to the ranks of business 

management specialists. His existence probably does 
not date back more than fifty years and his presence as an 
influential factor in American transportation less than that. 
Various causes have been assigned for his appearance; prob- 
ably they all boil down to this—that the legal and technical 
complexity of the purchase and sale of transportation serv- 
ices had increased to such an extent as to demand the serv- 
ices of a specialist, and at the same time, the scale of 
business enterprise had so enlarged as to permit such 
specialization. 

The rise of any new specialist 
necessarily raises some question con- 
cerning his usefulness. Specializa- 
tion not only brings with it some of 
the various advdntages usually al- 
leged to pertain to that principle of 
organization, but it also brings along 
special interests. Has the emerg- 
ence of the industrial traffic man- 
ager been beneficial to the individual 
firms employing him and to the 
economic organization generally? 
Does he function by diminishing the 
actual productive effort required to 
place goods in the hands of the final 
consumer? Or does he function 
chiefly as a protective device, neces- 
sary, perhaps, to remove some re- 
straint on the productive efficiency 
of others? Is he chiefly the result 
of intense business competition and 
dispensable if that competition 
should be removed? Or is he simply 
the product of the legalism injected 
into the commercial relations of 
shipper and carrier? 

Definite answers may not be pos- 
sible on all points, but the evidence 
available should be summarized in 
order that as clear-cut answers may 
be given as the nature of the inquiry 
warrants. Logically, the subject 
divides into two main parts—first, 
an appraisal from the point of view of the firm that employs 
him and, second, from the point of view of the general 
economic organization. 


Appraisal from the Individual Firm Viewpoint 


It is easier to appraise the industrial traffic manager from 
the individual than from the general point of view, because 
part of the gains, at least, are capable of expression in 
pecuniary terms. Furthermore, there is a presumption that 
the employment of such experts has been advantageous to 
their employers, because the tendency to employ them shows 
little or no abatement, but, rather, an increase. It can hardly 
be said that fad or imitation played any important part in 
such employment, as appears to have been the case in per- 
sonnel management. In general, most business enterprises 
have been slow to recognize the necessity for traffic managers 
and have not been lavish in expenditures for such depart- 
ments. Firms that have established such departments may 
not have had a clear idea of their worth, but, before they 
created them, they undoubtedly were assured that their worth 
exceeded their cost, 


[: is well known that the industrial traffic manager is 
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of Chicago 


The gains from such specialization are partly measurable 
in dollars, partly incommensurable. To the first group belong 
the sums recovered from carriers for some breach of their 
duty safely to transport commodities at reasonable, non- 
discriminatory rates. To this group also belong the reduc- 
tions in the cost of physical distribution—and in the aggre- 
gate these must be large—effected by the use of cheaper 
modes of transport, reductions in rates, and improved meth- 
ods of packing, loading, and handling. Traffic men need no 
illustrations of these. Some of these gains would probably 
have accrued even if traffic managers had never appeared ; 
some of them have been achieved 
through the skill of engineering 
technicians. But it is a reasonable 
conclusion that most of them would 
not have been obtained without the 
attention of a specialist possessing 
the technique and skill of the indus- 
trial traffic manager. 


Intangible Gains 


The intangible gains may be even 
more significant than the foregoing, 
just as intangible elements in value 
may at times exceed the tangible 
ones. 

(1) First may be mentioned the 
market advantages acquired through 
obtaining better transportation serv- 
ice, through the removal of dis- 
criminations that hamper entry into 
a given market, and through atten- 
tion to transportation service that 
retains customer good will. Again, 
traffic men need no examples of 
these. The more careful study of 
industrial location in terms of trans- 
portation service and rates, which 
characterizes industrial management 
today, is likewise primarily a mar- 
keting problem ; it requires the traf- 
fic man’s technique. It follows, of 
course, that firms employing men 
who are aware of these factors gain 
a competitive advantage over firms 
that do not employ such specialists. In these cases it may 
be said that the cost of employing traffic managers may, in 
part, be borne by those who do not employ them. 

(2) Closely connected with the preceding is the removal 
of undue discrimination in railroad rates and services as a 
bar to individual initiative. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in its 1925 report on the Economic Signi- 
ficance and Legal Status of Trade Associations (pages 
257-258), made the following statement: 


Nothing is more deadening to business initiative and destructive 
of business rivalry than deliberate discrimination or unconscious mal- 
adjustment in transportation rates or service. If the facilities of 
railroads and other common carriers are not available to all upon. 
substantially similar terms for similar services, enterprise is chabet 
and competition is stifled. Without access to his natural consuming 
markets upon an equal basis with his Ag gree no producer how- 
ever efficient and resourceful he may be in the management of his 
plant, can be expected long to survive. In like manner no producer 
in any given locality can attain the commercial or industrial impor- 
tance which is warranted by his business enterprise or economic 
advantages, and no industry can realize its full promise if maladjust- 
ments in classifications or tariffs impose upon them undue burdens 
of transportation costs, as compared with the industrial structure as 
a whole, or with producers in competing localities or industries. 


The argument is that undue rate discriminations discour- 
age initiative in business, for they impose a handicap on an 
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efficient business enterprise. The present economic system 
largely depends on individual initiative for its operation; private 
enterprise is preferred to public, because it is supposed to give 
greater play to this economic force. Assuming that individual 
initiative, on the whole, is advantageous, the nation attempts to 
preserve it. One method of doing so is to establish a commis- 
sion to regulate rates and service, so that undue discriminations 
may not exist. This machinery (the Commission system of 
regulation) does not work automatically; it requires the action 
of individuals to set it in motion. Unless trained individuals 
exist who know how this regulating machinery works and when 
it should be used, the regulation will not be successful. As a 
trained specialist in. this field, the industrial traffic manager 
detects those cases in which undue discrimination exists and 
invokes the assistance of governmental machinery when neces- 
sary. Thus, he becomes an essential part of the machinery 
created to preserve individual initiative. 

(3) It may also be suggested that the industrial traffic 
manager is a useful coordinating agency between transportation 
and marketing. The merchant of an earlier timg needed no 
education concerning the importance of transportation; he was 
himself a transportation agency. But increasing complexity and 
specialization in the field of distribution have shattered this old 
integration. The sales manager supposedly understands market- 
ing methods, but he does not generally know what is feasible 
from a transportation viewpoint. Generally he is quite unin- 
formed concerning services, rates, and even terminology em- 
ployed by transportation men. Therefore, he incurs difficulty 
in getting the transportation needed for his market plans. The 
railroad traffic manager, of course, acquires some general knowl- 
edge of marketing processes, but he has not the specific 
knowledge necessary to adapt transportation to the needs of a 
particular firm. The industrial traffic manager is capable of 
doing both. Knowing the requirements of both the transporta- 
tion agency and the sales department, he acts as interpreter of 
one to the other. No one is better equipped than he to perform 
this function. 

(4) The industrial traffic manager helps to maintain a 
better balance between industry, on the one hand, and trans- 
portation, on the other, by relieving the former of too great 
dependence on the railroad traffic manager. Save where con- 
trolled by governmental bodies, the determinations of railroad 
traffic managers (or other controlling railroad executives) con- 
cerning rate structures and services, are capable of exerting 
considerable influence on the growth of industries and com- 
munities. To an increasing extent rate adjustments are becom- 
ing matters of collective bargaining and the individual traffic 
manager is the skilled bargainer for the industry he represents. 
The bargaining process may necessitate resort to Commission 
decision, and the settlement of issues by judicial combat pre- 
supposes some degree of skill and knowledge among the con- 
tending parties. Furthermore, it is impossible to expect that 
the courts and commissions can police the entire field of shipper- 
earrier relations; much must be left to the technical knowledge 
and economic power of the parties themselves. In all these 
cases, the presence of such a specialist as the industrial traffic 
manager, places the shipper on a plane of near equality with 
the carrier. 

Handicaps to Effectiveness 


So much for the tangible and intangible benefits to indi- 
vidual business. enterprise from the presence of industrial traffic 
managers. But it is a matter of common observation and com- 
ment that these specialists do not accomplish all that might be 
done. The handicaps on their effectiveness appear to fall into 
four main groups. First may be mentioned the limitations in 
effectiveness due to the attitudes and past training of traffic 
men. Absorbed in the technical aspects of their work—and this 
is necessary—they may overlook the relations of their work to 
that of other departments of the business. Or, perhaps, they 
possess too much the railroad viewpoint, whereas they should 
be purchasers of any transportation service. 


Second may be mentioned limitations due to failure of other 
functional executives to cooperate with the traffic manager. 
Aside from cases of clashing personalities, it seems likely that 
other functional executives fail to cooperate chiefly because they 
do not understand the situation. Speaking in general terms, 
effective cooperation between traffic and other departments re- 
quires, first, that non-traffic executives recognize the transpor- 
tation aspects of their own activities and counsel with traffic 
before and not after the event, and, second, that other depart- 
ments (especially marketing) should make available to traffic 
information concerning the technical nature of their products, 
competition, markets, grade and value of products, all of which 
may be needed at any moment by the traffic manager himself. 

Third, some failures in effectiveness may be traced to faulty 
organization, especially the lack of definite authority, and the 
failure to provide a proper degree of centralization of respon- 
sibility in the hands of the traffic official. Thus, where the 
various transportation activities are scattered throughout the 
organization, not only is the traffic department, proper, dwarfed 
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in comparison with others, but the power of the manager to 
make his plan effective may be weakened. It may be observed, 
too, that such a situation may weaken managerial incentive. 

Fourth, it must finally be stated that the lack of standard 
qualifications for industrial traffic management, the absence of 
knowledge on the part of superior executives regarding the 
work of this division, and the consequent irresponsible nature 
of the position (irresponsible in the sense that no one can effec- 
tively question the determinations of the traffic executive) can- 
not be regarded as conducive to the best results. It is not meant 
that these limitations on effectiveness are always encountered— 
simply that the various limitations found seem to fall into 
these classes. 

Appraisal from Social Point of View 


It should be obvious that private gain does not always mean 
social advantage. Therefore, the proof that employment of 
traffic managers by industrial enterprises (the term “industrial” 
really is used to mean non-transportation enterprises) has been 
advantageous to those firms does not necessarily mean that a 
comparable social gain results. Thus, if the gains to individual 
firms are offset in whole or in part by losses elsewhere, if the 
savings alleged are more apparent than real, or if the direction 
that undue discrimination takes is simply changed, the net social 
gain becomes subject to doubt. As previously indicated, it is 
much easier to estimate individual than to estimate social gains; 
private accounting systems are much better developed than 
social accounting ones. The answer to this question will be 
somewhat vague, for too much depends on opinion rather than 
on objective fact. But there appear to be three major directions 
in which the daily activities of industrial traffic managers may 
operate to produce a social gain—by reducing the total costs 
of physical distribution, by effecting a better coordination be- 
tween different transportation agencies, and by working to 
remove undue discrimination. The statement appears somewhat 
similar to that made in the opening part of this article, but the 
viewpoint is different. 


(1) It would probably be impossible to prove by statistical 
evidence that the cost of distribution generally had declined 
since industrial traffic managers came into existence, or that 
firms employing such experts, on the whole, enjoyed lower dis- 
tribution costs than firms not employing them. Likewise it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to say whether the reduc- 
tions in the cost of distribution made possible by traffic experts 
had been passed on to ultimate consumers of the product in the 
form of reduced prices, or had been retained by individual firms 
in the form of increased profits. The absence of reliable sta- 
tistics of the cost of distribution over a series of years and of 
the part played by transportation costs in those distribution 
costs seems to close that line of inquiry. It is easily possible 
that tendencies toward the reduction of unit costs of shipping 
various products may have been offset by expansion of the 
market areas over which such products have been shipped. If so, 
reductions in transportation freight rates may actually have 
been accompanied by rising distribution costs. Furthermore, 
the engineering expert has been at work on the problem, as well 
as the traffic expert; their respective contributions could hardly 
be separated. 


The conclusion must rest on general reasoning. It can be 
said that it seems reasonable to suppose that improvements in 
handling, packing, and transporting products, made under the 
guidance of the industrial traffic manager, have made possible 
a reduction in marketing costs and that competition has prob- 
ably passed along a part of these to the ultimate purchaser, or, 
in some cases, back to the original producer. The pressure for 
reduced rates, especially where exerted in favor of raw mate- 
rials and in the earlier stages of distribution, has probably 
operated in the same direction. On the other hand, pressure 
for immediate rate reductions, if pushed to the point of dis- 
couraging technical improvement in transportation instrumental- 
ities and the investment of capital necessary to secure them, 
may, in the long run, prevent reductions in transportation costs. 
Here we are in the realm of long run as compared with short 
run effects. Immediately, however, the traffic manager probably 
has made possible considerable gains in marketing efficiency. 


Coordination of Agencies 


(2) Coordination is a much used term without specific con- 
tent. It may mean simply working harmoniously together. Thus, 
the container car is thought of as offering a chance for coordi- 
nating rail and highway transportation. Coordination here 
means that the container can be transferred from railway equip- 
ment to motor truck. Waterway advocates likewise speak of a 
“coordinated transportation system.” What they really mean 
is that the railways should surrender to them some of their 
traffic, present or potential. (They will deny this, but this is 
their meaning, if they have any.) In this sense of the term it 
means an apportionment of the total traffic among the agencies 
that supposedly are the most economical—that is, that railways 
should haul the traffic they can haul most economically, water- 
ways should haul what they can carry most cheaply, and so on. 
“Most economically” should mean “all costs considered.” This- 
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is an important aspect of transportation economics—in fact one 
of the major transportation issues than can confront any country. 

Thus conceived, the necessity for coordination is obvious. 
But who is charged with the responsibility for obtaining it? 
So long as the shipper has the power of choosing what trans- 
portation agencies he shall employ, he must be regarded as the 
chief factor in effecting this coordination. Government and 
capitalists may refuse to provide transportation facilities of a 
given type and thus restrict the shippers choice; restrictions 
on the rate policies may force transportation to seek waterways 
in preference to railways, or vice versa; but, subject to these 
restrictions, the choice of transportation agencies does rest 
largely with the shipper. 

Now the shipper by his choice does apportion traffic among 
the various agencies, whether he employs a traffic manager or 
not. But it is reasonable to suppose that a skilled purchaser of 
transportation services will perform this task in a more accurate 
manner. At least it may be said that the industrial traffic man- 
ager has the knowledge, opportunity, and incentive to do so. 
Knowledge, because he is, doubtless, more familiar with trans- 
portation costs (as viewed by the shipper) than other business 
executives; incentive, because he is employed chiefly to keep 
these costs (shipper’s viewpoint again) at a minimum; and 
opportunity, because it seems likely that the greater part of the 
freight traffic of the country is under his control, as regards 
the selection of transportation agents. It is difficult to name 
any other agency as capable of performing this task. Unless 
also engaged in operating transportation facilities, governmental 
agencies have neither incentive, opportunity, nor knowledge of 
transportation costs as related to specific commodities. A single 
transportation agency, embracing all transportation facilities in 
one huge monopoly and possessing very accurate costs, could 
conceivably coordinate transportation facilities as well as or 
better than industrial traffic managers, for the individual traffic 
manager simply looks at cost of transportation from the point 
of view of the money outlays by his firm, rather than the true 
costs of carriage by the different instrumentalities. But, taking 
the economic system as it now exists, the industrial traffic man- 
ager appears to be the most capable coordinating agent of the 
different transportation facilities. 


Undue Discrimination 


(3) Given a total volume of transportation cost, one of the 
most important questions is the apportionment of this total cost 
among different shipments. This is primarily a question of the 
relationship of rates enjoyed by different firms, localities, and 
commodity groups. Corresponding to these are the legal limita- 
tions that personal, locality, and commodity discriminations shall 
not be undue (unreasonable). It has been alleged often enough 
that industrial traffic management originated in the effort to 
obtain personal discriminations. The passage of the Elkins act 
did not destroy the vocation of industrial traffic management; 
community traffic managers have been especially active since 
the Hepburn act. But the origins of traffic management indicate 
nothing concerning the influence of traffic managers on the 
long course of rate development under regulation. Whether 
undue discrimination in the aggregate is really more or less 
prevalent than formerly and what share of responsibility for the 
condition the industrial traffic manager must assume, are diffi- 
cult questions for clear-cut answers. Some considerations, how- 
ever, may be adduced. 

First, traffic students will probably agree that personal dis- 
crimination has been largely eliminated, at least in its more 
obvious forms. The case will not be so clear as regards undue 
locality discrimination, but, considering the large number of 
Commission decisions involving such issues and the vast amount 
of attention given to the long-and-short-haul principle, notably 
in the southeastern and trans-continental rate structures, it ap- 
pears probable that the grosser instances of this type have been 
removed. The progress toward uniformity in classification un- 
doubtedly has removed many glaring inequalities and this may 
be taken as some evidence regarding the reduction of undue 
commodity discrimination. 


Is the method of rate-making under regulation proof against 
undue discrimination? That method is chiefly comparison of 
rate with rate and cost against cost. To measure the reason- 
ableness of rate “A,” it is compared with rate “B,”’ which has 
been found reasonable by the Commission or is assumed to be 
reasonable because of long establishment or because resulting 
from competition. Then rate “C” is compared with rate “B,” 
and so on. In such cases cost of transportation plays a promi- 
nent part; but it is differences in cost (or comparative cost) 
and not absolute cost. Furthermore, it is recognized that in 
such comparisons there is a “zone” of reasonableness; rate “A” 
Imay be 50 cents and rate “B” might be anything from 40 cents 
to 45 cents in comparison with “A” and still be not unreasonable. 
Then, of course, rate “C” has a zone of reasonableness with 
Teference to rate “B.” Since comparisons are not with exact 
quantities but, rather, with zones of reasonableness, there seems 
to be little assurance that this method will not permit undue 
discrimination, even though the method of comparison may 
eliminate some of the grosser inequalities. The likelihood of 
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such a result is increased when it is remembered that, until very 
recently, the rate structures of the country as a whole have not 
been under examination and the process of rate making, though 
involving comparisons between commodities related to each 
other, does not, to any great extent, involve comparisons be- 
tween unrelated commodities. 

It will probably be concluded by those conversant with the 
facts that, in spite of the difficulties with the method of com- 
parison, undue discrimination is not so prevalent as in former 
years. What share the industrial traffic manager had in bring- 
ing about this condition is conjectural. It is true, of course, 
that such specialists are alert to detect cases of undue discrimi- 
nation. It is unlikely that any group of government inspectors 
could detect them as quickly as this body of technically trained 
men, motivated by personal interest. But the same skill and 
interest may enable them to obtain preferences in more indirect 
Ways and, perhaps, with a mistaken sense of economic justice. 
Not a few traffic men and counselors affirm that this prevails 
to a considerable extent. 

The chief objective evidence on this point (and it is far 
from conclusive) is the attitude of such traffic men toward cer- 
tain rate policies. In general, a conviction seems to prevail 
that scientific rate making is impossible, a scientific rate struc- 
ture being interpreted to mean one based on cost and built on 
mileage scales; at least it cannot prevail generally. 

There is much outspoken opposition to the tendency of the 
Commission to adopt mileage scales and thus “freeze” the rate 
structure. Measures proposing to make the long and short 
clause an absolute restriction are condemned. Although the 
Hoch-Smith resolution was not opposed by the traffic fraternity 
in its passage, there has been much opposition to it since then, 
though the ground of this opposition seems to be interference 
with the regular work of the Commission, and the impractica- 
bility (as they conceive it) of general inquiries into the validity 
of the present adjustment of transportation costs over different 
commodity groups. Like other business groups, industrial traffic 
men are impressed with the necessity for elasticity rather than 
rigidity in rates. Doubtless, they would prefer to tolerate the 
undue discriminations that arise out of elastic rate structures 
than to work under the alleged equality of uniform and stable 
rates. It is difficult on logical grounds to condemn their view- 
point, since most authorities would agree that some elasticity 
is necessary and no one has yet stated how much is indis- 
pensible. 

It remains to note that one possible source of undue dis- 
crimination for which traffic managers are not responsible is 
found in the changes of rate and price levels in the last fifteen 
years. Horizontal changes in rates, when large in amount, 
change the rate relationships between localities and commodity 
groups and may thereby introduce undue discrimination. But it 
is difficult to see how rate matters could have been handled 
otherwise during war times and immediately after. Likewise, 
changes in the price levels have disrupted the relationships of 
prices and of rates in relation to prices, and the value of com- 
modities, of course, has been an important’ element in rate- 
making. 

Influence on Government Policies 


An important social aspect of the significance of the indus- 
trial traffic group is found in the question—to what extent have 
they influenced or attempted to influence the course of govern- 
mental transportation policies? It must be dealt with far more 
briefly than it deserves. Since such influence is usually exerted 
in collective form,. the record of the National Industrial Traffic 
League is probably the best evidence on this point. 

A careful reading of the proceedings of that body shows 
that, down to 1920, or thereabouts, the greater part of its activi- 
ties consisted in negotiations with carriers to obtain desired 
changes in such matters as demurrage and storage rules, pro- 
visions of the bills of lading, uniform codes of weighing rules, 
and other matters of somewhat similar technical import. These 
negotiations with the carriers were supplemented by appear- 
ances before the Commission in important general interest cases. 

Since 1919, when the League went on record in favor of 
certain legislation to accompany the return of the carriers to 
private operation, the League has had a legislative policy and 
the report of its legislative committee is usually one of the 
important parts of its proceedings. In addition to the rail trans- 
portation act of 1920, the following are the more important cases 
of legislation in which the League has appeared as an active 
participant. In opposition to the various rigid fourth section 
bills; in opposition to the enforcement of section 28 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920; in opposition to the Howell- 
Barkley railroad labor bill; in opposition to various aspects of 
railroad consolidation legislation; in opposition to proposed re- 
ductions by the director of the budget in the budget of the 
Commission; in various hearings on section 15a, in opposition 
to the present provisions; in the introduction of a bill for the 
amendment of that section. The prevalence of “opposition” in 
the character of the League’s legislative work supports the 
statement made by the League’s counsel, R. C. Fulbright, at the 
1925 annual meeting: “A good part of the work that has been 
accomplished has been in the nature of heading off something 
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CHESAPEAKE « OHIO COALS 
are COALS or MERIT” 


fe ACK of the tremendous annual production of 60,000,000 tons 
2 hauled by the Chesapeake and Ohio there is a vast army of 
satisfied consumers . . . satisfied by a happy co-operation of mines 
producing only good clean coal, and a railroad manned with a 
determination to render good dependable transportation service. 


AMONG THE REASONS FOR THE EvER-INCREASING CONSUMPTION 
OF CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO COAL ARE: 


Quality the Highest: 


Clean Coal carefully prepared 
With a low ash, and 

A negligible sulphur content 

A high fusing point, and 

High in B. T. U.’s 


Economic Saving: 
An intense heat value 
Produces more steam per pound of coal, 
Less coal required to produce a given amount of work 
No freight charges for excessive ash 
Low sulphur content tends to prevent spontaneous combustion. 


Satisfaction Assured: 
Functions efficiently under almost every condition 
Reduces ash problem 
Stores well 
Meets every possible requirement. 


Dependable Service: 
Reliable car supply 
Uniform transportation 
Reconsignments expeditiously handled 
Co-operative contractual conditions. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway will be glad to help you solve your fuel 
problems by putting you in touch with producers who can supply you with just 
the kind of coal that suits your particular needs. The following group of ex- 
perienced men, trained for this purpose, and with complete detailed informa- 
tion, is at your service. 

: Address: 


A. M. DUDLEY F. H. CUMMINGS F. A. HARMON 
General Coal Freight Agent Asst. General Coal Freight Agent Coal Traffic Agent 
Richmond, Va. Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Utilities Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


T. V. BUSH Cc. L. ROTHGEB 
Coal Traffic Agent, Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, O. Coal Traffic Agent, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 0. 


R. L. ABBIHL J. B. YOUNG W. W. LOWRY 
Coal Traffic Agent Coal Traffic Agent Coal Traffic Agent 
Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Richmond, Va. | Richmond, Va. 
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that we did not want.” It should be said, however, that there 
is evidence of a more positive policy. 
Most Active as to Railroads 


In contrast with the activity in connection with railroad 
legislation is the comparative inactivity of either the League or 
members thereof in the formation of waterway policies. As 
regards ocean transportation, if section 28 be excepted—and this 
is really a railroad provision to aid shipping—the League seems 
not to have formulated a policy. Other interests have been much 
more active in such legislation, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, American Steamship Owners Asso- 
ciation, and Steamship Builders. In the case of inland water- 
ways, the League has announced its views concerning the appro- 
priate public policy, but seems not to have agitated for the 
construction of particular waterway projects, on the ground, 
presumably, that they are of local interest. In this field of trans- 
portation policy the influence of the industrial traffic manager 
seems relatively slight. 

Highway transportation reveals a somewhat similar condi- 
tion. The League’s highway committee was appointed in 1920 
with a cautious proviso that it should not commit the League 
to any organization, policy, principle, or form of highway trans- 
portation. Much of the work done has been of an informative 
nature, but the interest of industry traffic managers has centered 
most on store door delivery and the regulation of motor trucking. 

While the evidence is not as complete as it should be, the 
conclusion seems warranted that the greater part of the activi- 
ties of industrial traffic men has been exerted in matters per- 
taining to rail transportation. In these activities has their 
influence counted? A considerable part of the rail legislation 
since 1919 has been in accordance with their desires, but some 
has not. In the act of 1920 the following matters favored by 
the League were adopted by Congress: Federal regulation vested 
exclusively in the I. C. C.; voluntary consolidation under control 
of the Commission; preservation of shipper’s right to route 
traffic; public representation in settlement of carriers’ and em- 
ployees’ disputes; exclusive jurisdiction over railroad security 
issues vested in the Commission; Commission control over con- 
struction, abandonment, and extensions; Commission might 
authorize or require joint use of rail terminals; Commission 
control over rate divisions; vesting of power in the Commission 
to supervise carrier’s expenditures, to require adequate supply 
of equipment, and to fix minimum as well as maximum rates. 
And the League opposed the following propositions, that were 
rejected: Extension of time of federal operation; establishment 
of a transportation board; compulsory consolidation; federal 
incorporation; rigid long and short haul section; vesting juris- 
diction over port-to-port rates in the Commission. 


On the other hand, the labor sections and section 15a were 
not acceptable to the League. It opposed the Howell-Barkley 
bill, which failed of passage; it favored the conciliation and 
arbitration features of the Watson-Parker bill, which did pass, 
but opposed the failure to provide public representation. It has 
to date successfully fought rigid fourth section bills, the enforce- 
ment of section 28 of the merchant marine act, bills looking 
toward compulsory consolidation, or even a declaration in favor 
of a policy of consolidation. Although the League has long 
favored legislation giving shippers the right of appeal from 
negative orders of the Commission, it has not prevailed against 
the opposition of the Commission itself. 

Whether this record indicates that the industrial traffic 
group has exerted much influence on the course of public regu- 
lation is conjectural. Other powerful interests may have enter- 
tained the same point of view and it is impossible to measure 
the influence of so many different interests as sought to affect 
the transportation legislation of 1920. An occasional statement 
emanates from the public authorities concerning the value of 
advice given by such traffic groups, which may be construed as 
something more than political flattery. There is evidence that 
the Commission tends to rely on the League as spokesman for 
the shipper interest. Industrial traffic men themselves believe 
that, through the League, they are exerting an influence on the 
course of legislation. Of some evidentia! value, possibly, is the 
fact that opposition to the League’s right to be regarded as 
spokesman for the shipper interest has appeared in other quar- 
ters. It is hardly likely that an impotent group would have 
aroused opposition. 


The obvious savings from the employment of industrial 
traffic managers have been stressed frequently, but the object 
of this discussion is to attract the attention of traffic men them- 
selves to equally important, but not quite so obvious, aspects 
of their activities. The services rendered to the buyers of trans- 
portation services are important, privately and socially, but 
traffic men should not underestimate the significance of those 
activities, performed by the leaders of the group, in attempting 
to guide the course of public transportation policy. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CONFERENCE RULINGS 


Apropos of the editorial in The Traffic World of June 15 
respecting the claim agent and the public, particularly the ref- 
erence to conference rulings canceled by the Commission, it is 
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stated that the Missouri Pacific Lines, on receipt of advice that 
the conference rulings had been canceled, prepared a memo- 
randum showing reference to decisions and other sources of 
information for their guidance in the handling of claims and 
in reaching decisions that had rested largely on the conference 
rulings. They subsequently elaborated on the initial endeavor 
and the fruit of their labor is reflected in their Information Cir- 
cular No. 21, which has had a large distribution, not only to 
their own people, but to various other carriers and to prac. 
tically every commercial traffic organization and chamber of 
commerce in the southwest. They have arranged to furnish 
the National Industrial Traffic League with a thousand copies 
for distribution to the membership. The circular, it is stated, 
is not offered as a complete treatise on the subject, but as a 
convenient form of reference. 


SCIENCE AND RAILROADS 


“Science is now playing a greater part in the operation of 
the rail transportation systems of this country than ever before,” 
said R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, before the tenth annual convention of the mechanical 
division of that association, at Los Angeles, June 25. 

_ “Through science various refinements have already been 
brought about, with indications of numerous others to follow. 

“Today the railroad systems are one gigantic laboratory in 
which millions of persons are engaged in an intensive war on 
waste. Practically every phase of railroad operation is being 
placed under the microscope, in an effort to detect means of 
bringing about improvements in operation, with a view of in- 
creasing efficiency and insuring the greatest utilization possible 
of the existing rail transportation facilities. 

“Railroads were originally established in this country one 
hundred years ago. In.the past ten years, however, greater 
strides have been made by the rail carriers from both a me- 
chanical and operating standpoint than in any previous quarter 
century. 

“During the first eighty years of their existence, the rail- 
roads directed their attention more to the extension of their 
lines and to development of the transportation network than to 
the finer details of operation. This paralleled the growth of 
the country and the opening up of new territory. It was one 
step in economic progress. In the past ten years, however, 
the railroads have largely concentrated their attention more 
from the extension of their lines to the more intensive utiliza- 
tion of their existing facilities, thereby bringing about increased 
efficiency and economy in operation. This development has 
been in line with the increasingly intensive commercial develop- 
ment of this country, especially since the war, and has also 
resulted from increased operating and construction costs. To 
meet the changed conditions, science has been recruited in 
greater degree than ever before. 

“As a result of this changed order of things, the public 
today is receiving the best rail transportation service ever ac- 
corded it, while the railroads have the satisfaction of knowing 
they are doing the job with an unprecedented degree of effi- 
ciency. Freight is being moved with less delay than ever be- 
fore, due to improved operating methods, better condition of 
equipment, and greater cooperation on the part of the public. 
The slogan of the railroads today is ‘Keep Trains Moving,’ and 
they are doing it. With locomotives of greater tractive ca- 
pacity and larger freight cars, but both built without a cor- 
responding increase in weight; with substitution, on lines where 
heavy traffic is to be found, of automatic signals and the tele- 
phone for the transmission of train orders for the old method 
of moving trains by written orders, which required an engine- 
man to stop each time in order to be told to proceed, the na- 
tion’s commerce is being skillfully and expeditiously moved to 
market. 

“Not only have the railroads been active in ferreting out 
leaks in their revenues due to inefficient methods, but the manu- 
facturers of railroad supplies have been diligent in developing 
improvements of various kinds.” 


RATES ON FERTILIZER 


The complainant in docket 21947, Swift and Company against 
the Long Island Railroad and others, feels that it will be able 
to settle the issues involved without a hearing, according to the 
statement of William N. Strack, at the hearing at Chicago, be- 
fore Examiner Crowley, June 25. No testimony was received. 

The complaint charges that rates on fertilizer and com- 
pounds, carload, from Baltimore to points on the Long Island 
Railroad on Long Island are unreasonable. Mr. Strack said it 
was occasioned by another case, docket 21510, Tunnell & Com- 
pany against the Long Island, involving rates from Philadelphia. 
Hearing in that was held in February, he said. It was his op!n- 
ion that, in the event the complainant in that case got the relief 
it sought, the railroads would voluntarily satisfy his company, 
as there was an established relationship between the rates from 
the two points. In the event no relief was granted in the other 
case, he said, Swift & Company would probably agree to with- 
draw its complaint, 
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OVERSEAS FREIGHT RATES 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Full cargo markets continue to reflect summer dullness, with 
few fluctuations in rates and little evidence of developments 
which will remove trading from narrow ruts. Rates seem to 
have become stabilized on a low level. Brokers do not antici- 
pate further reductions, pointing out that the small demand for 
space is equaled by the limited number of vessels available. 
Attention is directed also to the improved prices for wheat and 
other grains, and it is predicted that the next change in rate 
levels will be on the upside. 

The current level of heavy grain quotations is as follows: 
‘From Montreal, for July loading, 2s 9d to the United Kingdom, 
10 to 104% cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam, 11 to 11% cents to Ham- 
iburg-Bremen, and 15 cents to the Mediterranean; from Montreal, 
‘for August loading, 3s to the United Kingdom, 11% cents to 
/Antwerp-Rotterdam, 12144 cents to Hamburg-Bremen, and 16 
cents to the Mediterranean. From the Gulf, for July-August 
loading, 3s 3d to 3s 6d to the United Kingdom, 14% cents to 
Antwerp-Rotterdam, 15% cents to Hamburg-Bremen, and 19 
‘cents to the Mediterranean. 

There has been considerable inquiry in the week for coal 
‘tonnage to South America. Three steamers have been reported 
‘fixed to Rio de Janeiro at $3.20 to $3.25 for July-August loading. 
While apparently there are no definite orders in this direction, 
‘further business for South American ports could probably be 
developed at about the same rates. 

No developments of importance have occurred in other full 
cargo markets. 

Attention of shippers of goods to Haiti is directed by the 
jRoyal Netherland Steamship Company to the new Haitian regu- 
lations in regard to marking and number of packages in accord- 
‘ance with articles 34 and 35 of the customs law of September 
‘4, 1905. These regulations require that: 


Each package of general or bulk cargo covered by a straight bill 
of lading should bear the name or initials of the consignee and may 
‘carry additional counter marks. Each package of general or bulk 
‘cargo consigned to order or order notify should bear the name or 
iinitials of the notify party and may carry additional counter marks. 

Each package of general or bulk cargo should bear the name of 
ithe port of destination. Each package of general cargo covered by 
ithe same bill of lading should bear a separate serial number. 

In the case of bulk cargo such as lumber, iron bars, cement, flour, 
rice, gasoline and kerosene in cases or drums, a separate serial num- 
iber on each package is not required. If a bill of lading covering bulk 
‘cargo carries only one item such as 1,000 bags of cement, no number 
whatever need appear on the package, but in a shipment of two or 
more items of bulk cargo under one bill of lading, all packages included 
lin each item shall bear similar numbers. 


H. M. Runyon, Pacific coast representative of the Inter- 
coastal Conference, states that the newly established weighing 
‘and inspection bureaus at San Francisco, Seattle and Los An- 
eles are functioning smoothly and are receiving the cooperation 
of shippers. The dual function of the bureau, to protect the 
‘shippers from unfair competition and to assure them of standard 
rates on conference lines and at the same time to insure the 
‘steamship lines full revenue, has made the bureau a valuable 
‘asset to both parties. 

American shippers doing business with Cuba are up in arms 
‘because of the new drastic regulations which have just been 
‘issued by the Secretary of State of Cuba, setting up new re- 
quirements for all Cuban consulates in this country, to take 
effect July 1. Protests by many shippers declare that, if the 
new rules are not suspended or postponed for a while, they 
will face the loss of thousands of dollars. At present, it was 
said that the details of the Cuban regulations have not been 
made public. Shippers declare that, unless the enforcement of 
the order is put off, innumerable cases of goods will be held up 
indefinitely on the piers of lading ports, at a great loss to ship- 
pers and serious inconvenience of Cuban consignees. 

The Merchants’ Association took steps to obtain postpone- 
ment of the new Cuban regulations by sending a wire to the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, to ask for its intercession. The telegram 
said: 

_ Many protests_received from shippers unable to comply regula- 
tions circular 308, Cuban Secretary of State, effective July 1, containing 
new consular requirements. Details these regulations not yet avail- 
able, promised tomorrow by consulate. To meet new requirements 
will necessitate placing detailed instructions with inland manufacturers. 
Many orders placed and many shipments now en route to arrive in 
New York about or subsequent to July 1, which cannot be covered. 
Urge you earnestly request Cuban officials in Washington to secure 
Postponement effective date these regulations, also cable your repre- 
Sentative at Havana if you think wise. Action on your part not 
merely in interest of New York but shippers all parts of the United 


States, Consider situation extremely serious. Please telegraph, collect, 
action taken and result likely. 


Virtually every shipper doing business with Cuba is threat- 
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ened with difficulty not only becaus of the drastic character of 
the regulations themselves, but because no information is, as 
yet, generally available showing fully what the regulations are. 

A suggestion was recently made by E. B. Tredwen, chairman 
of the Australasian Merchants’ Association, that a less bulky 
form of bill of lading should be drawn up for use when docu- 
ments are carried to their destination either partly or wholly 
by air mail. The proposal was recently considered at a con- 
ference of representatives of the shipping lines to Australia, the 
Merchants’ Association and the Australian and New Zealand 
section of the London Chamber of Commerce, with the result 
that a revised bill of lading has since been drawn up by the 
shipping lines. The document is called the “Australian and 
New Zealand Trade Bill of Lading, Air Mail Form.” Instead of 
fifteen clauses or more, which were contained in the old bill of 
lading, the text has been compressed into about one-sixth of 
its original length, and it is printed on thinner paper than that 
customarily in use. 

Rail lines entering New Orleans are to absorb switching 
charges on export grain under the emergency tariff granted to 
aid in the movement. The charge amounts to 25 cents a ton, or 
$6.70 a car. Shippers will pay the 30-cent handling charge and 
the 15-cent public wharf tollage, making the total charge 45 
cents a ton. The export situation has been confused at New 
Orleans, due to the failure of the new emergency tariff to cor- 
rectly place the charge for switching. The notice of the ab- 
sorption has been promulgated to clarify the issue. 


PORT AND TERMINAL CHARGES 


A new service for shipowners and shippers has been de- 
veloped by the bureau of operations of the Shipping Board, in 
cooperation with the board of engineers for rivers and harbors 
of the War Department, in the form of an annual publication 
entitled “Port and Terminal Charges at United States Ports,” 
prepared to meet a growing demand for current information 
regarding channels, location of bridges, terminal facilities, vol- 
ume of commerce, pilotage, towage, dockage, and other data 
relating to the principal ports of the United States. The only 
other similar publication is an English work entitled “Dues and 
Port Charges Throughout the World.” 

The volume just issued is an outgrowth of the various port 
studies, numbering some 22 volumes, published jointly by the 
Shipping Board and War Department, and known as the “Port 
Series,” covering approximately 70 of the chief ports of the 
United States and its insular possessions. The new work, made 
up largely of the fluctuating rates and charges of the “Port 
Series” reports, will be revised frequently, so as to make avail- 
able the latest information in regard to port charges and dues. 

The first part of the work contains charges of the United 
States government, which are, in general, uniform at all ports. 
This part also sets forth the more important governmental regu- 
lations affecting the movement of vessels, freight and passengers. 

The second part gives detailed port charges at nearly 70 
ports of the United States, the data being so arranged as to 
facilitate ready reference. 

“Advance requests for copies of the new volume indicate 
that it will supply an urgent demand for current information in 
regard to American ports and port charges,” said a statement 
issued by the board. “Officials of the Shipping Board interpret 
this as another indication of the nation-wide interest now being 
manifested in everything pertaining to commerce and shipping, 
coincident with the recent rapid development of the American 
merchant marine.” 


PLUMMER ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Provisions of the Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928 
and the development of the merchant marine under the Ameri- 
can flag were discussed by E. C. Plummer, vice-chairman of the 
Shipping Board, June 29, at Rockland, Me., before the eighty- 
second annual convention of the Zeta Psi fraternity. 

In connection with ocean mail contracts under the new law, 
said Mr. Plummer, the Shipping Board had recommended new 
and improved construction, assuring the building of some thirty 
vessels, in addition to the two large ships to be built under the 
board’s contract with the United States Lines. 

“And this building program already entered upon is but a 
beginning,” said he. “During the period covered by these mail 
contracts, all of which are for ten years, the lines benefited will 
have replaced a large portion of their present ships; and since 
the law contemplates renewals of these contracts, the Post- 
master-General having, however, authority to reduce the rate 
of compensation if at the end of ten years conditions have ma- 
terially reduced the handicaps under which our ships now strug- 
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gle, there can be no doubt that mail contract lines will not only 
be steadily improved to keep abreast of competitors, but that 
they will be permanently operated.” 

Asserting that the Jones-White act did not contemplate any 
monopoly of the foreign-carrying trade of the United States, 
Vice-Chairman Plummer said: 


That our ra gy | policy is liberal in reality and not merely in 
diplomatic language, is shown by the fact that no other nation fur- 
nishes to the ships of its maritime competitors’ ocean business 
equaling that which the United States furnishes to foreign-flag ships. 
Last year 5,100 vessels, of 23,000,000 gross tons, ss twenty- 
eight different countries, found employment handling the commerce 
of this country. We paid $750,000,000 for ocean transportation— 
$2,000,000 per day for every day in the year; and of that sum the 
foreigner took one and a third million dollars every 24 hours, not 
stopping on Sundays or holidays. 

Furthermore, of the vast ocean business which we furnished for- 
eign vessels last year, one-half was taken by. ships of nations which 
neither produced nor purchased the cargoes carried—a condition which 
calls for serious consideration for, to use the beautifully graphic 
language of the late President Wilson: ‘‘Ships are the only shuttles 
that can weave the delicate fabric of sympathy, comprehension, con- 
fidence and mutual dependence’’ between nations. 

Necessarily the ships referred to by Mr. Wilson are ships of the 
nations between which they ply; not ships in indirect trade, i. e., 
— a countries which neither produce nor purchase the cargoes 
carried. 

In the direct trade, money paid for ocean transportation goes to 
citizens of one of the countries between which the cargo is being trans- 
ported; thus leaving that much additional active capital available to 
develop further business between the two countries interested. 

No one dealing with this problem has suggested that ships not 
belonging to either interested country should be excluded altogether 
from such trade; but it is said that such ‘‘outside’’ vessels should pay 
something for the privilege of taking away employment from ships 
of those nations which create the transportation business involved; 
pay perhaps through a small extra duty collected on goods brought 
by them into either of the countries whose direct trade they thus 
invade. For it must be remembered that the more numerous the 
points of direct contact between the people of two civilized nations, 
the better the prospects of increased friendliness, as well as of in- 
creased commerce, between such nations. 

That competitors appreciate the tremendous value of our ocean 
business is shown by the fact that during the past seven years, 
while squads of vocalists, for reasons easily suspected, have been 
shouting of the igen vvngy | overtonnaged condition of the world, a con- 
dition which they say the United States should remedy by scrapping 
its great fleets, practical shipping men in foreign maritime countries 
have built 1,600 ocean-going vessels, of ten million gross tons, and they 
now have some two million tons more under construction—a total of 
new tonnage built since the Armistice and since the construction of 
our government fleet, double the tonnage of all American ships of 
every age and description now on the sea’s international highways— 
a strange method of curing an overtonnage condition! And still we 
hear criticism of this government, because it now has made possible 
the building in this country of thirty ships for the benefit of our 
foreign commerce! 

he cost of such aid to American shipping as our legislation con- 
templates amounts to about one-fourth of one per cent of that eight 
billion dollars’ worth of ocean-borne cargoes which the United States 
sends to and takes from foreign countries—an infinitesimal sum when 
compared with the enormous volume of property handled; but the 
results, from a national standpoint, which that one-fourth of one per 
cent can achieve when applied toward the needs of our shipping, 
have a value not to be measured. 

Is not this shipping legislation, then, good business as well as 
good statesmanship? 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


An agreement between the members of the Gulf Mediterranean 
Ports Conference consent to waive Clause 10 of the conference agree- 
ment (approved by board January 24, 1927) and permit Cantieri Navali 
Odero, Dixie Mediterranean Line, Navigazione Alta Italia (Creole 
Line) and Texas Mediterranean Line to re-enter the Conference with- 
out making the $10,000 bank deposit required of other members. The 
four lines named were parties to the original conference agreement 
approved by the board but had recently withdrawn from conference 
membership. It is also agreed that rates on cotton are to remain 
open — such time as all member lines shall agree to resume control 
thereof. 

Munson-McCormick Line with New York & Cuba Mail Steam- 
ship Co.: Arrangement for through movement of carload shipments of 
binder twine at direct line rates from Havana to Pacific Coast ports, 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines after deduction of transfer charge of 8% 
cents per hundred pounds. 

The Transatlantic Steamship Co., Ltd., with Nelson Steamship 
Co.: Arrangement covering through shipments from Norfolk, Balti- 
more and Charleston to Australasian ports of call of Transatlantic 
Steamship Company, with transhipment at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles Harbor. Through rates are to be no lower than direct line 
rates of the New York-Australia lines and are to be apportioned 
equally between the carriers after deduction of transhipping costs 
at Pacific Coast ports, subject to minimum proportion of $8 per ton 
to Transatlantic. Minimum bill of lading charge of $5 is likewise 
to be divided equally between the lines after payment of cost of trans- 


fer. 

Dollar Steamship Line with Gulf Pacific Line: Through billing 
arrangement in respect to shipments from gulf ports to the Orient 
via San Francisco. Through rates are to be same as direct line rates 
of the Far East Conference and are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines after deduction of transhipment cost at San an- 
visco, subject to minimum proportion of $5 per ton weight or measure- 
ment to Dollar Line. Qn cargo to differential or outports in the 
Orient Dollar Line is to receive the excess of the through rate over 
the rate to Oriental base ports of call. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Navigazione Libera Triestina, S. A.: 
Arrangement covering through movement of shipments between Genoa 
and Porto Rico with transhipment at New York. The through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned 3/7th to trans- 
Atlantic carrier and 4/7ths to Bull Insular Line, the latter to absorb 
cost of transhipment. 
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Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., 
Ltd.: Agreement providing for through shipments of onions from 
Alexandria, Egypt, to Porto Rico. via New York. Through rates are 
to be $1.14 per bag of 112 pounds on shipments of less than 50 tons 
and $1.08 per bag on lots of 50 tons or more. The through rates are 
to be apportioned equally on shipments of 50 tons or more and on 
the basis of 54 cents per bag to Ellerman & Bucknall and 60 cents 
per bag to Bull Insular Line for smaller shipments. Transhipment cost 
at New York is to be absorbed by Bull Insular Line out of its pro- 
portion of the through rate. ; 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with North German Lloyd: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods and 
dried fruit from San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor to European 
ports served by North German Lloyd. Through rates are to be based 
on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each 
of which is to assume one-half of transhipment cost at New York. 

Cancellation of an agreement between the Redwood Line, Inc., 
and Nelson Steamship Company was also approved. This agreement 
records an arrangement for through movement of shipments from 
Gulf ports to Portland, Astoria and Puget Sound ports, with tran- 
ae at San Francisco and was approved by the board March 

. 4 


SHIP SALE ACTIVITIES 


Indications this week were that the Shipping Board prob- 
ably would not act immediately on the bids received for 
purchase of the American Diamond Lines and the America 
France Line. Question has arisen as to whether the lines should 
be sold to the present managing operators, the Black Diamond 
Steamship Corporation and the Cosmopolitan Shipping Com- 
pany, respectively, or the high bidder, the United States Lines, 
Inc. It is understood the point has been made that if the 
United States Lines were to get the lines, it would have too 
many ocean mail contracts under the Jones-White act. The 
contention has also been advanced that preference should be 
accorded the managing operators. 

Kermit Roosevelt and John Franklin, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of the Roosevelt Steamship Company of 
New York, have discussed with Chairman O’Connor, of the 
board, a proposal for acquisition of the five cargo vessels of 
the American Merchant Lines. The board recently directed the 
Fleet Corporation to recommend a plan for allocation of the 
ships to an operator with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


W. A. Worthington, vice-president of the Southern Pacific, 
testifying before William A. Disque, attorney-examiner of the 
Commission, at the adjourned hearing in fourth section appli- 
cation Nos. 13638 and 13639, at Brooklyn, declared that if his 
company’s application for lower combination rail-and-water rates 
was granted, it will be able to compete on an equal footing 
with the lower all-water rates now quoted by the steamship 
lines operating in the intercoastal trade. Previous hearings 
were held at Galveston, Los Angeles and other cities. 

The witness said that the Southern Pacific, which also op- 
erates a steamship service between this port and Galveston, 
would, if its application is granted, charge a rate competitive 
with the Panama Canal steamers by shipping from New York 
to the Texas port by steamer and from the latter to the Pacific 
coast by rail. He pointed out that the company established 
its combination rail-and-water service in the hope of getting a 
majority of the transcontinental freight, but that the opening 
of the Panama Canal and the establishment of a large number 
of intercoastal steamship lines had seriously reduced the rail- 
road’s carryings. In and about 1895 the company handled ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of all transcontinental freight business, 
but this has been greatly reduced since then, he said. 

Mr. Worthington told the examiner that, owing to the fact 
that nineteen competing steamship lines, each with about five 
sailings annually through the Panama Canal and taking advan- 
tage of the lower rates prevailing by that waterway, the South- 
ern Pacific Company cannot compete successfully and must, 
therefore, be granted lower rates if it is to carry its share of 
the coast-to-coast business. 

Local shipping men are awaiting the final outcome of the 
Southern Pacific’s application with more than usual interest, 
for, if it is granted, it will affect the rate structure now main- 
tained by the intercoastal carriers, it is thought, who at present 
maintain a differential under that quoted by the railroads. 
Whether the intercoastal carriers would reduce their rates in 
line with the reduction asked by the Southern Pacific was widely 
debated. 

The company proposes to adopt a multiple shipping plan 
providing for two or more shipments in one car, instead of a 
car to a shipment, V. S. Andrus, assistant to the vice-president, 
testified at the second day’s hearing. He said that under that 
plan he could get 255 different combinations from 164 different 
commodities, and that it would be decidedly advantageous to 
the shippers as well as to his company. In reply to a question, 
he said that the additional cost a car would amount to only 
$1 or $1.50 for loading. 

H. C. Hallmark, assistant freight traffic manager, Souther2 
Pacific Company, presented a mass of testimony composed of 
many figures which tended to show that any rate higher thaD 
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the rates proposed in the railroad company’s application would 
not be effective for competitive business. 

Representatives of steamship companies appeared in oppo- 
sition to the plea of the Southern Pacific. They said that the 
rates asked by the Southern Pacific would paralyze the coast- 
wise shipping business by removing a large amount of traffic 
from the vessels engaged in this transportation service. Frank 
Lyon, attorney for the Luckenbach Steamship Company, said 
that the business at stake amounted to $30,000,000, or 3,000,000 
tons of freight now going annually to the Pacific coast via the 
Panama: Canal. 

Demands were made on Mr. Worthington for the figures on 
the amount of intercoastaal shipping handled by his company. 
He refused to give the figures. 

The plea of the railroad is that the Panama Canal has drawn 
away so much freight that was formerly handled by water to 
Galveston, and rail to San Francisco, that the railroad cannot 
compete. 

Examiner Disque asked Mr. Andrus if the Southern Pacific 
Company would consent to having representatives of the Com- 
mission at all Southern Pacific terminals to determine if the 
proposed multiple loading plan was being carried out. He re- 
plied that such an arrangement would be entirely satisfactory. 

It is understood that representatives of several transconti- 
nental railroads will be heard in opposition to the petition of 
the Southern Pacific. 

Examiner Disque said that the hearing would probably last 
two weeks, instead of the four days previously estimated. He 
also said there would be no definite action until next year. 
Another hearing is scheduled for Phoenix, Ariz., in September, 
and another to folfow, in Los Angeles. 


USED PIANO RATE 


Complaint against a rate of $18 on used pianos, from New 
York to Constantinople, has been filed with the Shipping Board 
in docket No. 54, Eastern Guide Trading Company vs. Com- 
pagnie Francaise de Navigation a Vapeur (Cyp. Fabre) and the 
American Export Line as in violation of section 17 of the 
shipping act. The prayer is for a just and reasonable rate, not 
exceeding $14. The rate of which complaint is made is the 
same as that on new pianos. The point made in the complaint 
is that the defendants maintain a rate on used clothing and 
other articles, of $12 but insist upon charging $18 on used 
pianos. The complainant says that that rate makes it impos- 
sible to extend the trade in used American pianos, recondi- 
tioned in Europe, because the margin between a reconditioned 
American piano and a new European piano is not great enough 
to attract buyers. On account of the high rate, the complain- 
ant says that it is compelled to ship in irregular ferry boats 
via Hamburg, consuming two or three months in the dispatch 
of the pianos to the points of reconditioning. 


NEW YORK LIGHTERAGE DISPUTE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A joint resolution empowering the Attorney-General to make 
an investigation of alleged discrimination against New Jersey 
in the fixing of lighterage charged in New York harbor was 
introduced at the joint session of the Legislature of New Jersey 
by Senator Arthur N. Simpson, of Union, majority leader in the 
Senate, and was passed without opposition. 

“For some time,’ said Governor Larson, at whose request 
this action was taken, “I have been giving consideration to what 
seems to be a widespread belief that there exist certain trans- 
portation rates, regulations and practices in this state which 
constitute unjust and unreasonable discrimination and prejudice 
against the commerce and industry of New Jersey, and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by regulations under the 
act to regulate commerce, has given a preference to the ports 
of neighboring states over those of New Jersey, in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

He continued, in part, as follows: 


My attention has been called to resolutions of the State Chamber 

of Commerce and other commercial boards or bodies in the state 
describing and condemning such discriminations and preferences. I 
have also received communications on this subject from the governor 
of New York, the chairman of a committee appointed by him, the 
port authority and a number of prominent business men of this state. 
During the latter part of May, I discussed the subject with the attorney 
general and the legal questions involved were referred to him for 
an opinion which has been received and published. The right of the 
State to take action to protect its commerce against any unjust or 
prejudicial discrimination or preference which may be found to exist 
is sustained by that opinion. .. . 
_ It is my purpose to cause a thorough investigation of this sub- 
ject to be made and to this end I have recommended to the leaders 
of the legislature that they consider the adoption by that body of a 
joint resolution instructing the attorney general to conduct a thorough 
investigation into the matter, and, if he finds such discrimination or 
Preference to exist, to take whatever action or proceeding as may 
be necessary to remove it. 


Several large industrial interests, including the National 
Sugar Refining Company, the Corn Products Company, the New 
Jersey Zinc Company and the Magor Car Corporation, notified 
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Governor Larson that they are opposed to a move now on foot 
to have the Commission force the railroads to abolish the pres- 
ent system of “free lighterage” in New York harbor. 

The 1929 legislature session voted $50,000 to the State Board 
of Commerce and Navigation for the purpose of an investiga- 
tion such as mentioned by the governor. 

Abolition of free lighterage from rail terminals in the Port 
of New York, as proposed by certain New Jersey interests, would 
disrupt the rate structure of the country, penalize commerce 
and industry and play into the hands of rival ports, encouraging 
them to further efforts to divert commerce from this port, Julius 
Henry Cohen, counsel for the Port of New York Authority, said 
in the course of an address before the Jersey City Rotary Club. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore, he said, would not be quieted 
by the discontinuance of free lighterage here, despite the con- 
tentions of the anti-lighterage group, as those ports were equally 
critical of the car floatage system which is generally recog- 
nized as a legitimate extension of the rail haul. 

In the course of his remarks, he mentioned the petition of 
eleven of the twelve steamship companies regularly using pier 
facilities on the New Jersey side, asking Governor Larson to aid 
them in maintaining the present lighterage system, which they 
declared to be essential to the quick turn-around of their ships. 

Lighterage movements go from the New York half of the 
port to New Jersey, as well as vice versa, Mr. Cohen reminded 
his hearers, although the contention of the “stop-the-rate-with- 
the-car” advocates is that discontinuance of lighterage would 
have the effect of developing New Jersey. Mr. Cohen com- 
mented that the latter was developing and prospering under the 
existing practice, and he warned that this development and 
prosperity would be checked if established rate-making prin- 
ciples were upset. In explanation, he continued: 


Several of the rail lines to the west, south and southwest main- 
tain through rates via coastwise steamer lines owned by them to 
and from the port of New York. These routes have their New York 
terminals at piers on Manhattan Island and furnish free lighterage 
under the flat transportation rate to all points within lighterage limits, 
including Brooklyn, the Bronx, Staten Island and New Jersey points. 

The rates for this joint rail-water service are even lower than 
those charged by the all-rail lines and are used by shippers in all 
parts of the harbor. If you want this freight to come to the steamers 
on the New Jersey side you must lighter it. Even if a new terminal 
is built, such as has been suggested, at Bayonne or elsewhere, no 
ship can connect with all the rail lines except by the use of lighters. 
Car-floatage alone will not perform the service. 


It is this very flexibility of movement which gives us such a wide 
opportunity for bringing ships here from all parts of the world. This, 
indeed, is the key to our supremacy in handling foreign commerce. 
I am sure you will agree that anything which interferes with this 
movement or puts a burden or penalty upon shippers is a dangerous 
one, 


It is car-float movement which presents a serious question of cost 
to the port of New York and which we ought to reduce. The port 
authority commissioners are now planning to reduce it. They are 
following the lines recommended by their predecessors in the bi- 
state commissions. Those commissioners found it impracticable to 
reduce the cost of service to Manhattan by increasing the occupancy 
of Manhattan Island by railroad cars. That island is too valuable a 
piece of real estate to use as a freight yard. 


RATES ON COCOA 


Hearing in Docket 22063, E. & A. Opler, Inc., against the 
B. & O. and others, was held at Chicago before Examiner Crow- 
ley June 27. The case involves rates on cocoa or cocoa powder 
from Elizabethton, Pa., to Chicago, in carloads. The issues are 
similar to those presented in a previous case brought by the 
same complainant (see Traffic World, February 16, page 397), 
the only difference being that a different point of origin is in- 
volved. The record in the previous case was stipulated into the 
record in this case. 

According to the complainant testimony, the charges were 
paid on the basis of fifth class rates. The carriers have sub- 
mitted due-bills for the difference between fifth class rates and 
third class, contending that, under rule 5, the lawful charges 
should be three classes higher than paid, as no provision was 
made for the shipments in the classification. The commodity 
was shipped in paper-lined burlap bags, and in that form was 
given a classification rating of fifth class, effective April 30, 1928. 
The shipments in question moved prior to that time, a rating of 
fifth class then being applicable to the commodity in barrels. 
The complainant contended, also, that a fifth class rating ap- 
plicable to “cocoa bean refuse (cocoa dust)” should have applied, 
but that in the event it was not applicable, the carriers were 
compelled to accord the fifth class basis under the “analogy” 
rule in the classification. 


The principal testimony for complainants was presented by 
Edmond Opler, president of the company, and George Benson. 


The carriers were represented by E. W. Fisher, commerce 
assistant, Pennsylvania. He contended that failure of the 
complainant to comply with the classification requirements, 
under the law, required assessment of the third class rates by 
the carriers. The item in the classification, “cocoa bean re- 
fure (cocoa dust),” was published in 1914, according to him, in 
response to a shipper request for a rating on “sweepings” and 
other parts of the cocoa bean not ordinarily available for com- 
mercial use. 
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AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 


Revenues totaling $3,858,020 were collected, and expenditures 
of $2,653,052 incurred in the last six months of 1928, by 19 air 
transport companies in the United States, according to informa- 
tion furnished the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, 
by those operators. Earnings of $2,201,150 and expenditures of 
$2,151,340 in the whole of 1927, had previously been reported by 
seventeen operators. 

Of the nineteen companies who cooperated with the depart- 
ment to the extent of furnishing figures on their revenues and 
expenses, nine had a total income of $3,238,057, and expenses of 
$1,646,148 in the second half of last year, showing a surplus of 
$1,591,909. 

“Twenty-nine of the 41 companies operating in the last six 
months of 1928 reported in use and reserve at the end of the 
year 268 airplanes valued at $5,226,570, not including those used 
for miscellaneous operations outside of the regular transport 
service,’ says the department in its statement, continuing as 
follows: 

The total personnel employed in the actual handling of aircraft 
by 28 of these operators in 1928 was 1,036, of which 275 were pilots, 
499 mechanics, and 262 others. Pilots’ base pay averaged for 25 op- 
erators, $194 a month, with $0.055 a mile for day flying and $0.093 a 
mile for night flying. The base and mile rate averaged $463.51 a month. 
Each pilot flew an average of 68 hours a month. 

The cost per mile for the 2,372,165 miles flown by the nine com- 
panies previously mentioned, as determined by use of the figure 
$1,646,148 representing their expenditures during the last half of 1928, 
was $0.694. The lowest cost of this group was $0.291 a mile while the 
highest was $2.573. Omitting this one high item, which is twice that 
of the next highest operator, the average would be $0.659. Where new 
construction or equipment is charged in one year, obviously the mile- 
rate must suffer and it can be seen that this high figure is an im- 
proper one. 

Revenues obtained by air transport companies from the United 
States in the last half of 1928 for the carriage of mail over the 28 
mail routes amounted to $5,103,825. 


AIRWAY LIMITED 


For the accommodation of passengers using the 48-hour 
coast-to-coast rail-air service, to be established next month in 
cooperation with Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., and the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania will, July 7, inaugurate a new train 
from New York and Philadelphia to Columbus, O., to be known 
as “The Airway Limited.” 

The first trip will deliver passengers to Port Columbus, O., 
on the morning of July 8. They will make immediate transfer 
to the first westbound airplane, which will leave a few moments 
after the train’s arrival and will initiate the forty-eight-hour 
rail-air service between New York and the Pacific coast. 

Port Columbus is the newly completed municipal airport 
which adjoins the Pennsylvania’s tracks six miles east of Union 
Station at Columbus. It is said to be the only airport in the 
world affording direct connection with a main line railroad. It 
will form an important link in the transcontinental rail-air serv- 
ice, and was rushed to completion in order to facilitate the 
inauguration of the new service. 

At Port Columbus the Pennsylvania has constructed a spe- 
cially designed rail-air station for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers transferring between train and plane. It is the first 
and only facility of its kind ever built in either America or 
Europe, it is stated. 

The “Airway Limited” will operate on a schedule particu- 
larly arranged to serve the needs of passengers taking the 
westbound planes at Port Columbus. It will leave New York 
at 6:05 p. m., and North Philadelphia at 7:50 p. m., eastern 
standard time, and will arrive at Port Columbus at 7:55 the 
following morning. 

Arrangements have also been completed for the handling 
of eastbound rail-air passengers from Columbus to Philadelphia, 
New York and other eastern points. The eastbound planes of 
Transcontinental Air Transport are scheduled to reach Port 
Columbus daily at 7:26 p. m., eastern standard time. Passen- 
gers will then have the choice of two of the highest grade lim- 
ited trains of the Pennsylvania on which to complete their 
journey by rail. For this purpose both the eastbound “Ameri- 
can” and “Spirit of St. Louis” will be stopped at Port Columbus, 
the former at 7:46 p. m., and the latter at 10:39 p. m., to take 
on passengers arriving by airplane for eastern cities. 


CIVIL AERONAUTIC PROGRESS 


Development of civil aeronautics in the United States in the 
last three years is reviewed in a statement prepared for Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lamont in connection with the third anni- 
versary of the establishment of the aeronautics branch of the 
department on July 1, 1926, under the air commerce act of 1926. 

An indication of the expansion of civil air service in the 
three-year period is found in a table of statistics showing that 
the number of transport operators in scheduled service has 
increased from fourteen to approximately forty-five; that the 
number of airplanes in such service has increased from sixty- 
nine to approximately four hundred; and that the number of 
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passengers carried for hire increased from 5,782 in 1926 to 35,000 
in 1928. 

At the end of 1926 there were 8,404 miles of airways, while 
the estimated mileage as of the present is 30,000. Miles of 
lighted airways totaled 2,041 at the end of 1926; at present the 
number is estimated at 10,000 miles. 

“The air commerce act, approved May 20, 1926, under the 
provisions of which this branch was organized,” said the state- 
ment issued by Secretary Lamont, “charges the Secretary of 
Commerce with the responsibility of encouraging and regulating 
the use of aircraft in commerce. In general, this act -provides 
for the establishment and maintenance of civil airways and 
their equipment, including intermediate landing fields, beacon 
lights, and other aids to air navigation, excepting airports; the 
rating of air navigation facilities; the establishment of air 
traffic rules; inspection and licensing of aircraft; examination 
and licensing of airmen; and the collection and dissemination 
of aeronautic information. Recent congressional action provides 
for the rating of those flying and ground schools that apply for 
such rating. 

“Upon passage of the original act, an immediate canvass 
was made to determine how much of this supervisory work could 
be handled by already existing government bureaus, as the act 
did not create a new bureau in the Department of Commerce 
to perform functions of this description. It was found possible 
to assign the task of establishing, maintaining and operating 
aids to navigation along air routes to the Lighthouse Service; 
the mapping of air routes to the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
the scientific research for the improvement of air navigation 
aids to the Bureau of Standards. 


Work Assigned to Divisions 


“There were no existing facilities for the examination and 
licensing of aircraft and airmen, for the enforcement of air 
traffic rules or for the collection and dissemination of aeronautic 
information. Two divisions have been organized to handle these 
matters—the air regulations division and the division of airports 
and aeronautic information. These two divisions, together with 
the airways division of the Bureau of Lighthouses, the airway 
mapping section of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
aeronautic research division of the Bureau of Standards are 
collectively referred to as the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This branch is directly supervised by the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics provided for 
by the air commerce act. 

“The air regulations division is charged with the inspection 
and licensing of aircraft and airmen, the investigation of acci- 
dents, the enforcement of air traffic rules, and the rating of 
schools. The details of operation are covered in the air com- 
merce regulations, which were prepared immediately following 
the organization of the aeronautics branch and which have stood 
during the intervening three years with very little change. Op- 
erating under these regulations is a corps of experts capable of 
advising the manufacturers and technicians, and determining 
the air-worthiness of new aircraft. The actual inspection of air- 
craft and the examination and licensing of pilots and mechanics 
are carried out in the field by sixty inspectors who operate in 
the nine districts into which the United States is now divided, 
with headquarters in Washington. The physical fitness of pilots 
is determined by a group of some 700 medical examiners, work- 
ing in cooperation with the Inspection Section in various parts 
of the country. 

Licenses in Force 

“Up to the present time this division has received approxi- 
mately 65,000 applications and renewals for different kinds of 
licenses. The following is a resumé of active licenses now in 
force: Licensed pilots, 6,585; licensed mechanics, 5,673; li- 
censed planes, 4,317; identified planes, 2,880. Up to date, 165 
approved type certificates have been issued for airplanes, 25 for 
engines, and 28 for propellers. 

“The work of the airways division is carried on under the 
laws, rule, and regulations applicable to the Bureau of Light- 
houses. This division has been divided into five sections—sul- 
vey, radio, lighting, weather service, and communications. Its 
work comprises the laying out of airways over the best flying 
country, the establishment of boundary-lighted intermediate 
landing fields, installation of beacon lights, radio beacons, radio 
telegraph and telephone stations, and weather reporting stations. 
The work of coordinating weather forecasts to meet the special 
requirements on civil airways is also a responsibility of this 
division. 

““By July 1, this year, approximately 10,000 miles of airways 
will be lighted for night flying. In addition to the 206 regular 
Weather Bureau stations, 125 stations distributing weather 11- 
formation have been established on the airways. 

“The aeronautic research division conducts research work for 
the promotion of aeronautics, using the existing facilities of the 
Bureau of Standards. It is particularly concerned with the de- 
velopment and improvement of aids to air navigation and the 
increasing of safety and comfort in flight. Work now under 
way includes research on radio aids, airway and airport lighting 
investigations, wind tunnel research, methods for reducing ail- 
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cities in the United States, Penn- 
sylvania ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight 
Service’”’ are performing with an on 


time dependability which has made 


them the favorites of Industrial Traf- 
fic Managers throughout the country. 


The record recently set by these 6 
Pennsylvania Freight Limiteds—mov- 
ing to and from Buffalo and other 
points—is typical of the on time per- 
formances being turned in week after 
week. 


" There are now 65 Pennsylvania 
“‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’— 
each one with a name and reputation 
to live up to. The service they render 


bles,’’ live stock, and general mer- 
chandise over the 11,000 miles of the 
Pennsylvania system—is such that it 
allays the two chief concerns of ship- 
per and consignee alike: 


1. Where—at any given time—is the 
shipment? ... By a system of “‘passing 
reports,’”’ the location of any ship- 
ment can be readily ascertained so 
that it may—if desirable—be diverted 
in transit to more profitable markets. 


2. Will the shipment arrive on time? 
. .. High on time records, frequently 
repeated, give assurance that ship- 
ments will get there as scheduled. 
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plane noise, investigation of airplane fittings, and the testing of 
aircraft engines. 

“From the first there has been an urgent need for maps 
covering the various routes between important airports. The 
production of these maps of civil air routes is assigned to the 
division of charts of the Coast and Geodetic Survey as an ad- 
junct to its function of producing nautical charts. These strip 
maps are available for public use at small cost and are in con- 
stand demand. 

“The division of airports and aeronautic information has 
been assigned most of the promotional duties covered by the 
air commerce act, including the collection and dissemination of 
various data on civil aeronautics, the encouragement of airport 
construction and other aids to air navigation, the rating of air- 
ports, the development of air commerce and the general promo- 
tion of trade, the publication and distribution of information on 
airways, airports, meteorological and conditions, and details and 
statistics of the entire industry. 


Airport Activities 


“This division has taken an active part in the development 
of airports. A small force of airport specialists has visited all 
parts of the country on scheduled itineraries conferring with 
municipalities, chambers of commerce, and similar organizations 
with regard to the establishment and improvement of airport 
facilities. Airway bulletins have been published in loose-leaf 
form describing about 650 different airports and landing fields 
and supplying meteorological and other information of assistance 
to pilots making cross-country flights. Up to May 1, there were 
390 municipal airports in use, 387 commercial, and approximately 
600 emergency and intermediate fields, not counting army air- 
dromes and naval air stations. Over a thousand new airports 
are proposed for early development. 

“A canvass of the manufacturers and operators recently 
completed by this division, shows that 4,346 planes of all types 
were produced in the United States in 1928, with a value at the 
plant of nearly $44,000,000, and that aircraft engines manufac- 
tured during this period numbered 3,496, valued at $20,000,000; 
that airplanes operating on scheduled transport service flew 
10,500,000 miles during the year, and planes engaged in miscel- 
laneous, commercial, and private flying covered some 60,000,000 
miles. In the regular air transport service, 45 operating com- 
panies are now flying 70,000 miles per day carrying mail, express 
and passengers. About 25,000 miles of this daily scheduled op- 
eration are being flown during the hours of the night.” 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, by means of a letter addressed to R. C. 
Fulbright, in answer to an inquiry by him, has made a ruling 
as to the meaning of the words “bona fide officer” in Rule 1-A 
of the rules of practice. That rule says that a company com- 
painant may appear before the Commission by a “bona fide 
officer,” just as an individual complainant may appear in his 
own behalf in a court or before the Commission. 

Inasmuch as few corporations which ship or receive goods 
make their traffic managers officers of the corporation, the 
question was raised by Mr. Fulbright as to whether the Com- 
mission really meant that a corporation would have to appear 
by one of its officers if it desired to exercise the right of a 
complainant or suitor to appear in the tribunal the jurisdiction 
of which he had invoked. 

The committee on rules of the Commission considered the 
point raised by Mr. Fulbright and came to the conclusion 
shown in the following sentence, which has the effect of per- 
mitting the bona fide employe who handles traffic matters for 
a complaining corporation to appear for it: 


You are advised that for the present at least, a bona fide employe 
delegated by this firm, corporation or association to represent it be- 
fore the Commission will be given full opportunity to present its case. 


The Commission, June 27, issued an additional list of names 
of those admitted to practice before it in connection with the 
establishment of a Commission bar. The list follows: 

W. G. Clayton, Jr., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; F. V. Slocum, 
Detroit, Mich.; Leo E. Golden, Burlington, Ia.; Lambert McAI- 
lister, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Earle C. Calhoun, New York, N. Y.; 
H. J. Gallagher, New York, N. Y.; R. S. Outlaw, Chicago, II1.; 
H. E. Wiggin, New York, N. Y.; G. W. Orewiler, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Harry H. Davis, Boston, Mass.; Robert T. Tedrow, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. H. Blatchford, Portland, Me.; I. M. Bailey, 
Raleigh, N. C.; J. W. McCune, Tacoma, Wash.; T. J. McLaugh- 
lin, Cincinnati, O.; H. A. Hopkins, Anniston, Ala.; Jesse An- 
drews, Kansas City, Mo.; B. L. Glover, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. 
Stone, Philadelphia, Pa.; O. H. Price, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. E. 
Duffy, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. Barnes, Chicago, Ill.; W. T. Hicker- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; Edward F. Lacey, Chicago, Ill.; David Dunn, 
Chicago, Ill.; E. A. Smith, Chicago, Ill.; J. O. Hendley, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; T. M. Henderson, Nashville, Tenn.; Elmer West- 
lake, San Francisco, Calif.; L. F. Daspit, New Orleans, La.; 
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W. A. Cole, Boston, Mass.; F. L. Williams, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
M. J. Anuta, Menominee, Mich.; C. C. Lydick, Moline, II; 
W. M. Wharton, Omaha, Neb.; J. A. Graves, Wilmington, Del; 
Charles E. Bell, Washington, D. C.; B. M. Angell, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Marcus L. Bell, New York, N. Y.; J. D. Oliver, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; M. P. Bauman, Jersey City, N. J.; G. L. Tillery, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; G. G. Rheuby, Wilmington, Del.; C. H. Browder, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Graham, Jackson, Mich.; K. G. Gottschaldt, 
Mobile, Ala.; J. W. Van Gordon, New York, N. Y.; F. R. Elsas- 
ser, New York, N. Y.; C. E. Donnelly, Savannah, Ga.; S. T. 
Handy, Lansing, Mich.; W. J. Womer, Chicago, IIl.; C. W. Hay- 
ward, Meridian, Miss.; E. W. Gumaer, Rochester, N. Y.; C. R. 
Wright, Rochester, N. Y.; W. F. Strang, Rochester, N. Y.; A. H. 
Elder, New York, N. Y.; J. F. Abbott, New York, N. Y.; 
E. E. Gann, Washington, D. C.; G. M. Elliott, Washington, D. C.; 
F. W. Gwathmey, Washington, D. C.; Henry Thurtell, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. A. Demeke, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Ronan, Chicago, 
Ill.; R. H. Weichert, East St. Louis, Ill.; B. A. Campbell, East 
St. Louis, Ill.; R. J. Kramer, East St. Louis, Ill.; R. E. Costello, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; C. E. Jones, Birmingham, Ala.; E. M. Price, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Morgan, Richmond, Va.; B. M. Godfrey, St. 
Louis, Mo.; F. E. Patts, Helena, Mont.; I. G. Bentley, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; A. D. Beals, Little Rock, Ark.; T. J. Herbert, Co- 
lumbus, O.; J. S. Davant, Memphis, Tenn.; M. E. Clinton, 
Dallas, Tex.; M. H. Morse, Concord, N. H.; Albert Ward, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; J. W. Barkley, Cleveland, O.; Frank Harrison, 
Cleveland, O.; T. N. Cook, Chicago, Ill.; J. F. Connors, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. S. Beebe, Kalamazoo, Mich.; B. I. Spock, New Haven, 
Conn.; C. B. Callaway, Dallas, Tex.; Edward Whiting, Cincin- 
nati, O.; O. E. Swan, Muskogee, Okla.; William Graves, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; C. H. Woods, Chicago, Ill.; A. L. Geiger, Washington, 
D. C.; Alex L. Janes, St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. S. Bennet, Chicago, 
Ill.; A. M. Menzi, St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur Poorman, Chicago 
Heights, Ill.; H. G. Pattee, San Antonio, Tex.; Ely Straus, Dal- 
las, Tex.; W. R. Stobie, St. Louis, Mo.; D. P. Connell, Chicago, 
Ill.; P. W. Coyle, St. Louis, Mo.; Carl Giessow, New Orleans, 
La.; W. S. Cornell, Shreveport, La.; N. E. Williams, Fargo, 
N. D.; Robert Thompson, Dallas, Tex.; A. L. Burford, Shreve- 
port, La.; Carlos C. Cable, St. Louis, Mo.; Burr S. Cameron, 
Dallas, Tex.; J. G. Holland, Denver, Colo.; L. A. Schwartz, New 
Orleans, La.; Chas. D. Shukers, Independence, Kan.; W. C. 
Plunkett, Norfolk, Va.; Raymond L. Dillman, Pierre, S. D.; 
Thomas B. Martin, Joplin, Mo.; Price C. Crawford, Houston, 
Tex.; A. P. Martin, Cleveland, O.; P. J. Bickel, Cleveland, 0.; 
P. L. Holden, Cleveland, O.; H. H. Larimore, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Geo. W. Holmes, St. Louis, Mo.; B. F. Batts, St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. J. Stone, Dallas, Tex.; E. M. Hendricks, Bismarck, N. D.; 
C. D. M. Cole, New York, N. Y.; H. T. Clark, Cleveland, 0.; 
E. F. Rice, Minneapolis, Minn.; Llewellyn Palmer, New Orleans, 
La.; Chas. G. Siegman, Cleveland, O.; E. J. Halberg, Cleveland- 
O.; Wm. F. West, Cleveland, O.; C. C. Collister, Cleveland, 0.; 
E. M. Smith, Cleveland, O.; John H. Agate, Cleveland, 0.; 
Wm. J. Stevenson, Cleveland, O.; K. L. Richmond, Chicago, II; 
H. J. Crawford, Cleveland, O.; Geo. H. P. Lacey, Cleveland, 0.; 
Roy C. Green, Cleveland, 0.; H. L. F. Kreger, Cleveland, 0.: 
W. Lowrie Fleming, Cleveland, O.; T. M. Kirby, Cleveland, 0.; 
Harry J. Crawford, Cleveland, O.; William C. Boyle, Cleveland, 
O.; Robert F. Denison, Cleveland, O.; William M. Duncan, 
Cleveland, O.; Milton H. Love, Salt Lake City, Utah; C. 0. 
Bergan, Spokane, Wash.; E. R. Tipton, Muscatine, Ia.; W. W. 
Manker, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Shackell, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
W. D. Etheridge, Tampa, Fla.; E. R. Tanner, El Paso, Tex.; 
E. H. Thornton, Galveston, Tex.; E. H. Hogueland, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Seth Mann, San Francisco, Calif.; R. R. Hargis, Chicago, 
Ill.; Bronson Jewell, New Haven, Conn.; Wm. W. Meyer, New 
Haven, Conn.; R. A. Eldridge, Youngstown, O.; A. B. Roehl, 
San Francisco, Calif.: H. H. Sanborn, San Francisco, Calif.; 
W. H. Kessler, San Francisco, Calif.; P. S. Marrin, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Donald O. Moore, Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. M. Blocksom, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. E. Clinton, New York, N. Y.; Wm. T. 
Hancock, Houston, Tex.; R. L. Ellis, Pueblo, Colo.; Erl H. 
Ellis, Denver, Colo.; D. P. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa.; Geo. H. 
Gardner, Richmond, Va.; B. E. Thomas, St. Louis, Mo.; Vic 
Anseman, New Orleans, La.; C. R. Moffett, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
M. M. Caskie, Montgomery, Ala.; E. H. Chaney, Cleveland, 0.; 
W. W. Tallant, La Porte, Ind.; E. P. Costello, St. Louis. Mo.; 
R. K. Keas, St. Louis, Mo.; J. F. Dougherty, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
D. C. Callon, Meridian, Miss.; Edgar Moulton, New Orleans, 
La.: William S. Creighton, Charlotte, N. C.; W. W. Seay, Tus 
caloosa, Ala.; W. H. Hawley, Washington, D. C.; A. M. Stephens, 
Louisville, Ky.; R. R. Eldredge, Marquette, Mich.; A. J. Young, 
Atlanta, Ga.: George A. Rautenberg, Chicago, Ill.: J. R. Van 
Arnum, Washington, D. C.; C. J. Curran, New York, N. Y.; 
R. D. Lytle, Tacoma, Wash.; E. C. Dempsey, Cleveland. 0.; 
Chas. F. Close, Cleveland. O.; Chas. S. Burg, St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. J. Campbell, Chicago, Ill.; Morrison Shafroth, Denver, Colo.; 
Robt. G. Appel, Chicago, Ill.; W. W. Grant, Jr.. Denver, Colo.; 
Chas. E. Cotterill, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Sewrey. Bayport, Minn; 
Walter Condran, Des Moines, Ia.: H. L. McReynolds, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Gwynn H. Baker. San Francisco, Calif.; T. P. Boyd, 
San Rafael, Calif.: Henry R. Park, Chicago, Ill.; Lee G. Me 
comber, Detroit, Mich. 

(See also page 1594) 
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Do You Believe in the Value 
of Practical Experience? 
We Do 


ASALLE traffic management training is 
nothing less than the recorded successful 
experience of the leaders in the traffic 

field. These men have put on paper the 
methods and principles which have proved 
valuable to them in order that we may pass 
them along to those who are in vital need of 
this knowledge and experience to make their 
work more efficient and to speed up their 
progress. 


Three hundred traffic executives comprise our 
Advisory Council. Two hundred additional well 
known traffic executives comprise the list of 
authors, collaborators and reviewers of our 
texts and problems. The roster of the men who 
helped build this training includes the names of 
the presidents, vice-presidents, traffic managers 
and other executives of many of our largest 
railroads. Similarly the traffic managers of 
America’s foremost industries have extended 
whole-hearted and thorough co-operation in the 
compiling and writing of the training. 


Each text is the product of a man who is con- 
ceded to be an outstanding authority on the 
particular subject assigned to him. Thus, our 
texts dealing with the internal administration 
and functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were written by the Honorable 
Winthrop M. Daniels, former Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and at pres- 
ent Professor of Transportation at Yale. Our 
text dealing with steamship traffic management 
was written by Mr. P. G. Frieser, Traffic 
Manager of the United States Shipping Board. 
Similarly, each of the other sixty-six texts is 
the product of a skilled technician, a man who 
by reason of his outstanding skill and leader- 
ship ability has already attained substantial 
recognition in the traffic field. 


Thus LaSalle uses the “experience” plan of 
assembling the training material and comple- 
ments this by the “problem method” of pass- 
ing the material on to the student. 


Bear in mind this training is new, is radically 
different from anything attempted before in 
the traffic educational field and more than any 
other brings to you the actual experience of 
successful traffic men, the thing you most need 
and want. Moreover, it is presented in such 
an interesting, realistic way that men who start 
it, finish it and derive full value from it. 


Full information about this training—its out- 
line, the method of training, our easy payment 
plan, our valuable consultation service, etc.— 
will be sent gladly and without any obligation 
on your part. Address Department 695TB. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PORT HOUSTON 
TERMINALS 


Everything to Expedite the 
Movement of Traffic 









Concrete Wharves 
Enclosed Fireproof Transit Sheds 
Extensive Shipside Fireproof Warehouses 










Cotton Compresses and Warehouses 
Automatic Sprinklers in Buildings 
Electric Hoists and Conveyors 











50 Miles of Waterfront Industrial 
Sites for Lease with Ideal Year-Round 
Weather; Abundant Labor and Cheap 
Fuel—Natural Gas, Oil or Electricity 










The Houston Port Book tells the whole story. 
Write for your copy today! 










DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
5th Floor, Courthouse 







Houston, Texas 







Please place me on your mailing list. 
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LEWIS ON AIR-RAIL TRIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


E. I. Lewis, chairman of the Commission, left Washington 
June 23 to make the preliminary “dress rehearsal’ ocean-to-ocean 
trip of the rail-and-air line laid out by Colonel Lindbergh. The 
line is to be opened early in July by the Transcontinental Air 
Transport in connection with the Pennsylvania Lines between 
the Atlantic seaboard and Columbus, O., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe lines between Waynoka, Okla., and Clovis, 
N. M. The schedule calls for connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific in a little short of two days. 

“The government has not extended our regulation to the 
realm of air transportation,” said Chairman Lewis, “but all who 
have to do with transportation are interested in following closely 
the rapid strides now being made to bring more closely together 
all parts of this continent. We now seem to have reached the 
point where persons living on either seaboard can travel to the 
opposite ocean and visit or transact business in its cities and 
be back home, all in the space of less than a week. Already 
express and some freight is being moved by air transport at 
speeds that practically annihilate space, and we are accustomed 
to fast air mail. I am particularly interested in this new de- 
velopment because I was one of those, under the leadership of 
Carl Fisher, who pioneered the first transcontinental automobile 
route. On that trip, less than two decades aga, we took almost 
a month to go from coast to coast. Good roads were practically 
left behind at the Illinois-Indiana state line and we did not, 
except for very short spaces around cities, pick up good roads 
again until we got beyond the Sierra Nevada mountains. We 
laid down innumerable fences and had to open many gates and 
for great distances cut out boldly across plains and followed 
old stage routes and ‘49’er trails across the desert. Beyond 
that lay the months that it took ox, mule and horse transport 
to cross the country. Seeing what has transpired in so short 
a time since the opening of the transcontinental highways, can 
one venture a prediction of what will come in the next ten years, 
or even shorter time, in opening of air routes over this country?” 


CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


Approximately 300 representatives of agriculture, industry 
and the railroads, from the five states comprising the Central 
Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, attended the seventeenth 
formal and seventh annual meeting of the board at Kearney, 
Neb., June 20. J. W. Shorthill, of the Nebraska Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Association, Omaha, was elected chairman of the board 
and presided during the business session. 

Governor A. J. Weaver, of Nebraska, spoke at the banquet 
session, which was held in the Fort Kearney Hotel. He spoke 
of the harmonious situation existing between the public and 
the carriers in the last few years, the satisfactory service ren- 
dered to the public and the beneficial results. 

N. A. Williams, general manager, Union Pacific, and Byron 
Clark, general solicitor, lines west, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, both of Omaha, were other speakers. 

Complete commodity committee reports covering carloading 
estimates for the third quarter (July, August and September) 
of all major commodities produced in the territory were pre- 
sented. An increase in loading is anticipated on twelve of the 
major prducts, a decrease in five, and one commodity, lumber 
and forest products, is expected to show about the same. 

The estimated loadings for the eighteen commodities total 
360,090 cars, compared with actual loading of 352,527 cars in 
the same period of 1928, an increase of 2.1 per cent. 

A summary of the reports follows: 


Quarterly Total 








Carloads Estimated 
Actual Estmtd. Incr. Decr. 
Commodity 1928 1929 % % 
EE eee ere eer eT ee 81,960 80,000 rn 2.4 
Flour, meal and other mill products.. 11,694 12,150 3.9 wane 
Dey, BETEW ANG BITALIA.....cccccccesess 3,870 3,950 2.1 wa 
Oo SS ES eae ere 8,026 8.300 3.4 sean 
NN Since’ 5.6: o';4.0-4:616 ae Aa War elec erSiers ace 7,237 6,020 om 16.8 
OE POO Te Rn 59,987 55,000 sein 8.3 
Poultry and dairy products........... 3,36 3,500 3.9 
errr ore 74,812 71,600 4.3 
OFS ONG GONCONTTALCS. .....ccccccccccss 13,956 15,700 12.5 
Gravel, SANG ANd stone... ....cccccces 22,636 36,800 62.6 oe 
EMEP SS Se ee eee eer 1,245 1,050 wae 15.7 
Lumber and forest products.......... 7,319 7,320 Sadie eee 
Petroleum and petroleum products... .36,859 38,000 3.1 es 
Sugar, syrup and molasses............ ,064 ,000 eines 7.5 
ER veer ee 2,746 3.300 20.2 sina 
SRR ek oe Cane 6,970 7,800 pie 
Brick and clay products.......csccccs 1,305 1,600 22.6 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 
| RR Ce ee ge eee 972 1,000 2.9 
Total all commodities listed........ 352,527 360,090 2.1 


Railroad reports indicated a large surplus of grain box 
stored in the grain producing territory. Arrangements are be- 
ing made with lines in the surrounding territory to supply 
additional equipment in the harvesting season. With the in- 
creased number of “combine” machines in the territory, large 
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stocks of old wheat on hand, both in the country and terminal 
elevators, as well as on the farms, every necessary precaution 
and complete preparations should be made to insure adequate 
equipment, it was stated. Increased storage, more prompt 
sampling of grain, more expeditious handling of cars in switch- 
ing grain at terminals as well as road service, were other 
subjects discussed. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., was named as the place of the next meet- 
ing in the early part of December. 


PULP AND PAPER TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The Pulp and Paper Traffic League elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting at Detroit, June 20: President, C. 
L. Whittemore, traffic manager, New England Pulp and Paper 
Traffic Association, Boston; vice-president, James F. Dougherty, 
traffic manager, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; treasurer, M. M. Davis, traffic manager, Hammer. 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa.; secretary, R. J. Henderson, 
traffic manager, Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, Minne- 
apolis; directors, J. M. Potts, traffic manager, J. R. Booth, Ltd.,, 
Ottawa, Ont.; O. J. McSwain, traffic manager, Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., and J. E. Bryan, traffic 
manager, Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. T.'T. Webster, general traffic manager, G. H. 
Mead Company, New York, and A. D. Huff, traffic manager, 
Canadian International Paper Company, Montreal, continue in 
office as directors. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its first golf tourna- 
ment of the season at the Westmoor Country Club July 12. 
Numerous prizes will be awarded winners. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will hold its annual pic- 
nic at Spring Park July 16. Entertainment will include a 
variety of sports, dancing and other features. 





The Traffic Club of Atlanta will hold a luncheon at the 
Atlanta Athletic Club July 1. The program is sponsored by the 
Mobile & Ohio and arranged by Ivan H. Wente, commercial 
agent. C. C. Taylor, assistant freight traffic manager, M. & O., 
Memphis, will be the principal speaker. A number of officials 
of the M. & O. will be guests of honor. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold a meeting at 
the Palmer House July 11. 





The Traffic Club of South Bend will hold its annual golf 
outing at Erskine Park August 15. It will be an all-day affair, 
luncheon being served at the club house at noon and dinner in 
the evening. 





The second match of the Miami Valley Traffic Club golf 
tournament was held at Ellis Patter Park, Hamilton, O., June 
20, under Chairman B. E. Olsen, with H. E. Solsman handling 
local arrangements. George Wood, Jap Rowland and Carl 
Hooven shared honors and prizes. The next match will be at 
Xenia, O., July 25. 





The June meeting of the Phoenix Traffic Club was held at 
the Westward-Ho Hotel. W. L. Hamilton, traffic manager, 
Arizon Packing Company, presided in the absence of the presi- 
dent, J. L. O’Connell. Music was furnished by the Dixie 
Serenaders. A talk was given by W. W. Lane, chief engineer, 
Arizona Highway Department, on the subject of highway trans- 
portation and its relationship to other transportation. Mr. 
O’Connell has resigned the presidency of the club to accept a 
position with the Phelps-Dodge Corporation at Douglas, Ariz. 
W. L. Hamilton will act in that capacity until a new president 
is elected. The next meeting is scheduled for July 5 at the 
Westward-Ho Hotel. 





The final meeting of the fiscal year of the Oakland Traffic 
Club was held at the Athens Athletic Club June 18. Officers 
for the year were elected as follows: J. B. Taylor, president; 
George D. Cron, vice-president; T. T. Harrington, secretary; 
L. A. Neill, E. G. Wilcox, M. G. Lickteig, W. M. Casselman,, W. J. 
Cuneo, H. Y. Stuart, and A. W. May, directors. L. A. Neill, 
the retiring president, gave a brief talk in which he expressed 
his appreciation of the assistance rendered him by Vice-Pres! 
dent Crowley, his various committees, and the membership 45 
a whole. He was presented with a fountain pen and pencil by 
the members, who, through their spokesman, Vice-President 
Crowley, expressed the gratitude of the club for his efforts. 
President Taylor appointed his committees and gave a brief 
talk on the objects of the club and of the benefits to be derived 
by members. J. D. Yates, former president of the club, who 
was recently transferred to Los Angeles, was unanimously 
elected a life member. Chairmen of committees appointed by 
President Taylor are: Entertainment and speakers, L. 
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Hughes; membership, A. H. Glickman; reception, W. N. Higle; 
auditing and finance, E. H. Williams; by-laws, M. B. Baker; 
Athletic, R. Werner; publicity, J. H. Crowley; death benefit, 
H. J. Orchard; sergeant-at-arms, W. F. Heckle. The next meet- 
ing will be held September 17. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles held a meeting in 
the club rooms of the Los Angeles Traffic Club, June 19. After 
the business session President Grace Dewey, of the Westland 
Warehouse, turned the meeting over to Esther Brady, of the 
Williams, Dimond Company, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee. Beula M. Wood, of Prince and Hensley, gave an educa- 
tional talk on “Unification of the Harbor Belt Line.” Louise 
Wetherell; of Kuhl Warren Company, read a paper on “Elimina- 
tion of Waste in Transportation.” Vede Heilig, of the Angeles 
Souvenir Company, reported on a motor trip to Vancouver, B. C., 
from which she had recently returned. 





The San Antonio Traffic Club held “Scobie Day” at the 
Plaza Hotel June 24. O. E. Latimer had charge, assisted by 
T. Bertch. It was the last meeting until fall. 





About 400 members of the Indianapolis Traffic Club and 
guests attended its annual “stag” outing at Coney Island, on 
the Ohio River, June 20. The trip was made by a Big Four 
special train and the steamer Island Maid. Members of the 
Cincinnati Traffic Club participated. Thurman (Dusty) Miller, 
editor of the Wilmington (O.) Daily News Journal, was the 
principal speaker. 





The Traffic Club of New York held a forum meeting in its 
club rooms at the Park Central Hotel June 24. W. H. Chandler, 
manager, traffic department, Merchants’ Association of New 
York, spoke on “The Traffic Department and its relation to 
Other Departments of Industry.” Walter Bockstahler, vice- 
president of the club, was in charge. 





Personal Notes 





L. C. Probert has resigned as vice-president of the Erie 
to become vice-president of the Pere Marquette. 

The following appointments have been made on the Bur- 
lington, effective July 1: H. C. Murphy, superintendent Creston 
division, with headquarters at Creston, Ia., succeeding M. B. 
Lamb, who has been appointed superintendent, Centerville 
division, with headquarters at Centerville, Ia.; G. L. Griggs, 
superintendent, Galesburg division, at Galesburg, IIl., succeed- 
ing W. E. Fuller, promoted; W. E. Haist, superintendent, Beards- 
town division, at Beardstown, IIl., succeeding Mr. Griggs. 

J. J. O’Connor has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Clinchfield Railroad, at Cincinnati, O., effective July 1, succeed- 
ing A. J. Wissel, resigned to engage in other business. 

Robert Hammond, former second vice-president, C. & E. L., 
died at his home in Barrington, IIl., June 27. 

J. H. Howard, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic, C. M. St. P. and P., will, July 1, become manager of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau. 

A. J. Seitz has been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager, Union Pacific, at Omaha. B. W. Hanson has been 
appointed general agent, freight department, at Salt Lake, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Seitz. 

Charles M. Levy, of San Francisco, formerly president of 
the Western Pacific, died in New York June 24. He was 70 
years old. 

C. H. Mathews, Jr., now assistant general traffic manager, 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of general traffic manager, passenger, effective 
July 1. In this capacity he will have general charge, under the 
vice president, traffic, of passenger traffic matters over the entire 
road. J. P. Anderson, passenger traffic manager, Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant to the general traffic manager, 
passenger, continuing his headquarters at Chicago. William 
Pedrick, Jr., passenger traffic manager, New York, remains at 
New York as assistant to the general traffic manager, passenger, 
F. McD. Quinn, general passenger agent at Pittsburgh, becomes 
assistant to general traffic manager, passenger, with head- 
quarters in that city. F. W. Conner, passenger traffic manager 
at Pittsburgh, becomes passenger traffic manager at Philadel- 
phia. A. H. Shaw, general passenger agent at Chicago, is ap- 
pointed passenger traffic manager at New York. R. M. Flocker, 
assistant general passenger agent at Phildelphia, is promoted to 
passenger traffic manager at Pittsburgh. C. E. McCullough, gen- 
eral passenger agent at Washington, D. C., is appointed pass- 
enger traffic manager at Chicago. W. E. Blachley, assistant 
general passenger agent at Pittsburgh, becomes general pass- 
enger agent at Philadelphia. A. B. Smith, division freight agent 
at Cleveland, O., is appointed to the position of general passenger 
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agent at Washington, D. C. W. A. Phillips, assistant genera] 
passenger agent, Philadelphia, becomes general passenger agent 
at Pittsburgh. G. Pennington, general passenger agent at New 
York, becomes general passenger agent at Chicago. All ap- 
pointments are effective July 1. Other appointments in the 
passenger traffic department follow: L. F. Entriken, assistant 
general passenger agent, Pittsburgh; E. M. Holt, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, Cleveland; R. M. Harvey, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, St. Louis; F. M. Ware, assistant general 
passenger agent, Cincinnati; J. M. Harris, assistant to the gen- 
eral passenger agent, Toledo; S. H. Reaney, division passenger 
agent, Williamsport; H. A. Karr, division passenger agent, 
Washington; M. N. Luthi, division passenger agent, New York; 
T. M. Goldsborough, division passenger agent, Pittsburgh; F., 
E. Penn, division passenger agent, Toledo; C. R. Carleton, 
division passenger agent, Dayton; L. G. Russell, division 
passenger agent, Louisville, Ky. The following freight traffic 
department appointments have been made: R. J. Wood, division 
freight agent, Cleveland; Edward Plummer, division freight 
agent, Toledo; A. E. Johnston, division freight agent, Rich- 
mond; H. M. Phillips, division freight agent, Altoona; O. L. 
Frederick, division freight agent, Canton, O. 





Carl E. Veth, newly elected president of the Columbus Trans- 
portation Club, was born in Pickerington, O., in 1893, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and high schools of Columbus, O., 
and for a short time thereafter studied law. He entered the 
employ of the Smith Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company as 
clerk in 1911 and in December, 
1912, was made traffic man- 
ager at the age of nineteen 
years, at a time when the traffic 
department rated as an ordi- 
nary “clerkship.” He sensed 
the need of a trained and well- 
equipped traffic department 
and not having had any previ- 
ous experience, and by dint of 
diligent study, hard work, and 
long hours, equipped himself 
for the job. The Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company 
has two large plants, one at 
Columbus, O., and another at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and uses 
commodities produced in four 
continents. Its field of opera- 
tion on outbound shipments 
extends from Colorado to New 
England and from Canada to 
Florida. The traffic department 
is now considered one of its 
major departments and a 
money maker. Mr. Veth served for many years as a member of 
the traffic committee of the National Fertilizer Association and 
as vice-chairman, later chairman, of the fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials committee of the Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory 
Board. He has been with the present company continuously 
since 1911, except for two years in the army during the World 
War, one year being spent abroad in England, France and 
Germany. 








C. H. Strathman has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Wabash, at Chicago, succeeding D. J. Rockford, promoted. 

C. S. Lake has been appointed assistant to senior vice- 
president, Chesapeake and Ohio and the Hocking Valley, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 

O. M. Quarles has been appointed soliciting freight agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line, at Chicago, succeeding J. E. Hill, promoted. 
E. C. Hicks, Jr., has been appointed commerce agent at Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

E. S. Ramage has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana and Fort Smith, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., effective July 1, succeeding Don J. Ramsey, 
resigned. 

Ernest D. Grinnell, who has been identified with the traffic 
department of the Buick Motor Company for the last twelve 
years, has been appointed traffic manager, succeeding George C. 
Conn, whose resignation was announced recently. 

The Chicago Passenger Club wull hold an outing at the 
Cressmoor Country Club June 29. A special car will be pro 
vided on the Chicago South Shore and South Bend Railroad for 
the trip. J. C. Pollack, city passenger agent, Union Pacific, 
president of the club, will be in charge. ‘ 

James R. Branley has been appointed superintendent, mis 
souri River division, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
with headquarters at Bismarck, N. D., succeeding William D. 
Boyce, who died. 

Z. P. Hawkins has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, Columbus and Greenville Railway, at Winona, Miss. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, M 
Copyright, 1928, by West Publishing Co.) 


inn. 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER 


(Supreme Court of Ohio.) On application by motor trans- 
portation company for order authorizing increase in equipment, 
adjudication adverse to motor company at prior hearing, having 
no reference to conditions existing at last hearing, was not con- 
clusive.—Lake Shore Electric Ry. Co. et al. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission, 166 N. E. Rep. 359. 

On application by motor transportation company for author- 
ity to increase its equipment, order authorizing increase was 
not erroneous for failure to find that existing transportation 
companies were not giving adequate service, where Commission 
found that public necessity and convenience required additional 
equipment for service in carrying freight from place of business 
of shipper to place of business of consignee, which service was 
not rendered by electric railway company protesting against 
application, and Commission found that increase in equipment 
did not injure protestant.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Ohio.) Where railroad, applying for per- 
mission to discontinue passenger station, did not propose to dis- 
continue operation of downtown passenger station, or withdraw 
or impair its service to public in that respect, but to secure and 
furnish to public passenger facilities and service, by leasing fa- 
cilities in Union Depot, provisions of Gen. Code, secs. 504-2, 504-3, 
intended to secure interests of public and prevent abandonment 
of service were not applicable.—Pittsburgh & W. V. Ry. Co. vs. 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio et al., 166 N. E. Rep. 372. 

Where proposed change in passenger stations did not involve 
abandonment of facilities, or withdrawal of any service hereto- 
fore provided, but contemplated additional service and improved 
passenger station facilities in immediate vicinity, administrative 
matters relating to abandonment of facilities, or extension 
thereof, were within exclusive jurisdiction of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.—Ibid. 

On application by railroad to abandon passenger station for 
purpose of providing new and improved facilities, questions 
whether carrier has entered into improvident contract for fa- 
cilities and service of Union Depot, and whether proposed action 
was unlawful and unreasonable, were not within jurisdiction 
of Public Utilities Commission.—lIbid. 


(Supreme Court of California.) Rules of railroad commis- 
sion as to form in which complaints against carriers, under 
public utilities act, sec. 60 (St. 1915, p. 157), must be presented, 
may be waived.—Los Angeles & S. L. R. Co. vs. Railroad Com- 
mission of California et al., 277 Pac. Rep. 324. 


Failure of railroad commission to serve copy of complaint 
on carrier as required by public utilities act, sec. 60 (St. 1915, 
p. 157), does not prejudice rights of complainant, if legal com- 
plaint is presented to commission.—Ibid. 

Shipper’s letter to railroad commission setting forth de- 
mand for refund of freight charges, amount claimed, and facts 
out of which claim arose, and closing with request that complaint 
be referred to carrier informally in hope that shipper and car- 
rier might reach amicable settlement through an informal ad- 
justment, held not to constitute complaint under public utilities 
act, sec. 60 (St. 1915, p. 157), providing for filing of complaint 
with commission, so as to avoid defense of railroad that action 
was barred under section 71, subd. b (St. 1915, p. 165, as amended 
by St. 1925, p. 648), requiring complaints to be filed with com- 
mission within two years, where the commission declined to 
take up the matter with the carrier, but returned the papers.— 
Ibid. 

Provision in letter written railroad commission setting forth 
nature of complaint against carrier for refund of freight charges, 
requesting that commission return papers after registering freight 
bills to prevent operation of statute of limitations, did not have 
effect of making the letter a legal complaint within public utili- 
ties act, sec. 60 (St. 1915, p. 157), so as to avoid defense that 
complaint was not filed within time required under section 71, 
subd. b (St. 1915, p. 165, as amended by St. 1925, p. 648).—Ibid. 

Where letter sent railroad commission complaining of rail- 
road’s overcharge in freight rates did not constitute formal com- 
plaint under public utilities act, sec. 60 (St. 1915, p. 157), prac- 
tice of filing informal complaint and thereafter filing formal 
complaint on same claim or demand, though followed before 
commission and acquiesced in by shippers and carriers, did not 
avoid effect of section 71, subd. b, 8 (St. 1915, p. 165, as amended 
‘by St. 1925, p. 648), requiring complaints to be filed within two 
years, notwithstanding section 53 (St. 1915, p. 153).—Ibid. 

Rules of railroad commission, under public utilities act, sec. 
53 (St. 1915, p. 153), empowering it to adopt rules of practice 
and procedure, must conform to provisions of act.—lbid. 
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(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) Under St. 1927, sec. 195.16 
(1), requiring railroads to construct and operate spur tracks, 
where they do not exceed three miles in length and are prac. 
tically indispensable to successful operation of industries, rail- 
road company could not be compelled to take over lumber com- 
pany’s spur track, which it had been successfully operating, and 
operate and maintain track as part of railroad’s system, since 
element of indispensability was wholly wanting.—Chicago, M., 
St. Paul & P. Ry.. Co. vs. Railroad Commission et al., 225 N. W. 
Rep. 402. 





Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1928, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, M. D., Alabama, S. D., at Dothan.) Oral 
representations as to time of arrival of schooner to receive 
cargo were merged in written contract and superseded thereby. 
—Hildebrand vs. Geneva Mill Co., 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 343. 

Damages arising out of special contract cannot be recovered 
on vessel owner’s breach of charter party, unless defendant had 
notice of the existence of such special contract, and of its terms, 
before or at the time when the charter party was finally entered 
into.—Ibid. 

There is no such thing in admiralty as set-off, and, while 
respondent may recoup damages arising out of same transaction, 
he cannot recover for excess, nor can he recover for damages 
arising out of any other transaction.—Ibid. 

If respondent in admiralty suit was damaged by breach of 
another and separate charter party, his remedy was to file an 
original libel in the nature of a cross-libel and to have process 
issued and served, and not by set-off or counterclaim.—lIbid. 

Vessel’s duty under provisions of charter party held only to 
proceed upon voyage with reasonable dispatch, the burden being 
upon charterer to show vessel’s failure in this respect.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to show failure of chartered ves- 
sel to proceed on voyage with reasonable dispatch.—Ibid. 

In absence of stipulation to contrary, it is charterer’s duty 
to furnish berth for vessel, and delay on account of congested 
condition of port is chargeable to charterer and not to vessel.— 
Ibid. 

Breach of charter party does not give right of cancellation 
unless the character of the breach is such as to defeat the pur- 
pose of the contract.—Ibid. 

Measure of damages recoverable by vessel for charterer’s 
refusal to load under charter party is net amount vessel would 
have earned under charter party, less net amount actually 
earned during period that would have been consumed by its 
performance, or less net amount that could have been earned by 
reasonable diligenee during such period.—Ibid. 

‘(District Court, E. D., New York.) Shipment of sugar be- 
tween foreign countries, though constituting a “maritime trans- 
action” within arbitration act of Feb. 12, 1926, sec. 1 (9 USCA, 
sec. 1), is not “commerce” among the several states or with 
“foreign nations” within said section, and arbitration act, there- 
fore, does not apply thereto.—The Volsinio, 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
357. 

The drawing of a charter party in the United States between 
an American consignee and a foreign shipowner, even though 
a commission is to be paid in United States on freight to be 
carried, is not engaging in “commerce” among the several states 
or with foreign nations within arbitration act, sec. 1 (9 USCA, 
sec. 1), and said act, therefore, does not apply to such shipments. 
—Ibid. 

Motion for an order allowing filing of exceptive allegations 
in libel proceedings for common ecarrier’s alleged non-delivery 
of sugar in same good order and condition as when shipped will 
be denied, where none of exceptive allegations referred to mat 
ters of fact within court’s knowledge, nor to matters of record, 
with certain exceptions.—lIbid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) A time charter 
of vessel, with officers and crew, who were to maintain vessel 
in seaworthy condition throughout charter period, containing 
warranty that vessel was seaworthy, constituted not a demise 
of the vessel, but a contract of affreightment, though directions 
on which ship shall proceed were to be given by charterer.— 
Federal Forwarding Co. vs. Lanasa, 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 154. 

Under time charter contemplating number of voyages, wal 
ranty of seaworthiness in charter party must be construed 4s 
requiring that vessel be seaworthy at inception of each and 
every voyage.—Ibid. f 

Under time charter of vessel and crew for transportation 
of highly perishable fruit, warranty of seaworthiness required 
that at inception of each voyage there should be nothing 1 
condition or equipment of vessel which would cause delay, oncé 
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perishable cargo was loaded; test of seaworthiness being fitness 
of vessel to carry cargo which she has undertaken to transport. 
—lIbid. 

Owners of vessel under time charter for transportation of 
perishable fruit held liable for damages to cargo of bananas by 
delay caused after loading of bananas in replacing centrifugal 
pump shaft, discovered to be broken as result of latent defect 
after loading of bananas; such defect being a breach of warranty 
that vessel was seaworthy and not within exemptions of Harter 
act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192).—Ibid. 

That libelant, suing for damages to banana cargo under 
warranty of seaworthiness contained in time charter, has been 
paid by insurers for loss sustained, is no defense; equities be- 
tween libelant and underwriters being of no concern to owner 
of vessel.—lIbid. 

(District Court, E. D., New York.) Evidence in suit to re- 
cover against one contracting to unload lumber from steamship 
to lighter and to unload it on dock held insufficient to prove 
damage to lumber going overboard from lighter by reason of 
swells from passing steamship.—Robert R. Sizer & Co. vs. Chi- 
arello Bros., 32 Fed. Rep. (2) 333. 

Evidence in suit against one contracting to unload lumber 
from steamship to lighter and to unload it on dock held to estab- 
lish that there was some loss of lumber going overboard from 
lighter by reason of swells from passing steamship.—Ibid. 

One contracting to unload lumber from steamship and to 
unload it on dock was a bailee for hire, and as such was not 
an insurer, but only liable for negligence.—Ibid. 

Evidence in suit against one contracting to lighter lumber 
from steamship to recover for damage to and loss of lumber 
going overboard from lighter, held insufficient to establish neg- 
ligence on part of respondent.—lIbid. 

Responsibility of a client under the law cannot be changed 
by mere statement of counsel.—lIbid. 

One contracting to lighter lumber from steamship to dock, 
and having lumber in his custody as bailee, was not entitled 
to recover salvage against owner in recovering lumber going 
overboard by reason of swells from passing ship, since, having 
agreed to convey and deliver lumber, any claim for additional 
expense must be against person causing it rather than owner.— 
Ibid. 

Elements necessary to valid “salvage” are marine peril, 
with service voluntarily rendered, when not required as existing 
duty, or from a special contract, and success in whole, or in 
part, and that service rendered contributed to such success.— 
Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Whether remedy against 
vessel for damages to cargo is barred or right extinguished one 
year after arrival of ship is not question of interpretation or 
execution of bill of lading, within provision of bill of lading that 
litigation arising out of interpretation or execution shall be judged 
according to French law, so as to render French Civ. Code, sec. 
5, art. 1234, and French Code of Commerce, sec. 433, limiting 
time for suit, applicable to suit for such damage.—A. Solomon, 
Inc., vs. Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Wood & Selick 
vs. Same, 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 283. 

In view of French Civ. Code, sec. 2223, providing that judge 
cannot put forward plea of prescription on his own motion, 
French statute of limitations, such as section 5, art. 1234, and 
French Code of Commerce, sec. 433, operate on remedy only.— 
Ibid. 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Shipowner’s use of white 
lead in preparing tank for carriage of linseed oil and stowage 
of oil in tank made water-tight by use of white lead constituted 
negligence in making ship seaworthy for purpose of carrying 
oil, and negligence in stowing oil, entitling shipper to damages 
sustained through leakage.—American Linseed Co. vs. Norfolk 
A aces American Steam Shipping Co., Ltd., 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 

That shipper employed engineering company to repair tanks, 
and that surveyor acting for shippers approved condition of 
tank, notwithstanding that white lead was used in preparing it 
for carriage of linseed oil, did not affect owner’s duty to exer- 
cise due diligence to make ship seaworthy and in stowing oil.— 
Ibid. 
Provision of contract for carriage of linseed oil that leak- 
age should be at owner’s risk did not absolve shipowner from 
liability for negligence in stowing cargo.—lIbid. 

Suit against shipowner for damages for leakage of linseed 
oil during shipment held not barred by limitations, where re- 
spondent failed to plead limitations and filed answer on merits, 
since omission to raise such defense until after suit was tried 
was waiver of it.—lbid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In action for 
damages to cargo wherein defendant denied it was carrier, where 
evidence offered showed that contract of carriage was entered 
into by plaintiff with general agents of defendant and bill of 
lading issued by agents which they were authorized to sign, held, 
that bill of lading should have been admitted in evidence.— 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing Co., Inc., vs. Transoceanica Societa 
Italiana Di Navigazione, 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 213. 
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In action for damages to cargo wherein defendant denied 
it was carrier, evidence that plaintiff entered into contract of 
carriage with general agents of defendant who were authorized 
to sign bill of lading, and that similar bills of lading had pre- 
viously had been issued by general agents to plaintiff, held to 
establish that defendant was carrier of cargo.—Ibid. 

Evidence that rolls of roofing material were in good condition 
when received on board vessel, that each roll bore label reading 
“stand on end, stow in cool place,” that rolls were stowed hori- 
zontally in hold between decks next to boiler and engine room, 
and that when discharged many of them were damaged by heat 
and were stuck together and in bad condition, held to require 
—— of questions of negligence and damages to jury.— 

(District Court, S. D., New York.) Insurance policy, referred 
to in certificate of insurance on which action to recover loss 
of freight was brought, and without which certificate was not 
a complete contract, held to be part of contract between parties 
to certificate, and hence limitation clause in policy constitutes 
bar to action—New York & Oriental S. S. Co. vs. Automobile 
Ins. Co., 32 Fed. Rep. (2d) 310. 

Where vessel stranded, necessitating jettison of large part 
of its cargo, consisting of iron ore, and thereafter took on new 
cargo of cork for purpose, not only of increasing freight, but 
also to make ship more seaworthy, held, that value of ship dur- 
ing time lost and extra travel made necessary by procuring cork 
was not proper deduction from freight on cork, which was sought 
to be offset against freight lost on jettisoned iron ore, in action 
on certificate of insurance to recover for loss of freight on 
jettisoned ore.—Ibid. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) In shipowner’s 
petition for limitation of liability on sinking of vessel, evidence 
held to establish that vessel was seaworthy.—Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation vs. Murphy. The Rose Murphy, 32 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 87. 

On petition for limitation of liability by owner of vessel 
which sank, burden was on owner to prove, not only seaworthi- 
ness of vessel, but also allegation of petition that his ship was 
lost by peril of sea.—lIbid. 

Owner of vessel petitioning for limitation of liability held 
not to have sustained burden of proving that sinking of vessel 
was caused by reason of striking submerged object.—lIbid. 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) Pro- 
vision in American bills of lading statutes tending to make date 
an element of document could have no application to Argentine 
bill—Bank of New York & Trust Co. vs. Atterbury Bros., Inc., 
234 N. Y. S. 442. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St.. Paul 
Copyright, 1928, by West Pub 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth Department.) 
One great purpose of the interstate commerce act (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 et seq.) is to secure equality of rates to all and to pre 
vent favoritism by prohibiting secret departures from tariffs 
and forbidding rebates and all other forms of preferential dis- 
crimination.—Rothschild et al. vs. American Ry. Express Co., 
234 N. Y. Sup. 454. 

Interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.) is reme- 
dial and entitled to receive that interpretation which will rea 
sonably accomplish its great public purpose.—Ibid. 

Where plaintiffs shipped box of cloth marked “C. O. D.” 
and bolt of cloth not so marked in separate package on same 
date, fact that contract of carriage recited that carrier had re- 
ceived, subject to existing classifications and tariff, “1 box and 
1 bolt of cloth C. O. D.,” held not to constitute agreement on 
part of carrier to mark either package or to perform any other 
services other than that provided for all customers, under rule 
adopted under interstate commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 1 (6)), 
requiring shipper to mark name and address of shipper and 
amount to be collected on each package.—Ibid. 

Where plaintiffs shipped box of cloth marked “C. O. D.” and 
bolt of cloth not so marked in separate packages on same date, 
and carrier delivered unmarked package to consignee without 
collecting charges, though contract of carriage recited that car 
carrier had received “1 box & 1 bolt of cloth C. O. D.,” held 
that as to marked box carrier did its full contractual duty by 
tendering it to plaintiffs after consignee’s refusal to accept o 
pay therefor.—Ibid. 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where the trial 
court assigned no ground for sustaining motion for new trial, 
the Court of Appeals is not authorized to disturb the finding, if 
any valid reason exists for the court’s ruling—Turner Lumber 
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& Investment Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 16 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 705. 

Plaintiff’s motion for new trial, on ground that, under the 
pleadings and evidence, the findings and judgment should have 
been for plaintiff, held sufficiently broad to cover point that 
finding for defendant was against the weight of the evidence.— 
Ibid. 

Under Pomerene act, secs. 9, 10 (49 USCA, secs. 89, 90), 
interstate carrier is justified in delivering goods to true owner 
or person entitled to possession, regardless of bill of lading, but 
delivery to consignee in bill of lading, in face of notice by true 
owner or one entitled to possession, renders carrier liable to 
such owner or rightful possessor.—Ibid. 

Straight bills of lading, delivered by consignor to consignee, 
and invoices using word ‘sold,’ held substantial evidence, 
though not conclusive proof, of outright sale of goods shipped, 
in consignee’s action against carrier for conversion by diversion 
thereof by consignor’s direction.—Ibid. 

Since 49 USCA, sec. 20 et seq., relating to bills of lading, 
do not undertake to interpret or define parties’ contractual rights, 
contractual rights, contracts between consignor and consignee 
of interstate shipment should be construed by state law in con- 
signee’s action against carrier for conversion.—Ibid. 

Where no Arkansas law was pleaded in action brought by 
consignee in Missouri against carrier for conversion of lumber 
shipped from Arkansas to Oklahoma, the law of the forum con- 
trols in construction of contracts between consignor and con- 
signee, even if they are Arkansas contracts.—lbid. 

Consignee named in straight bill of lading, sent with in- 
voices using word “sold” to consignee by consignor, held owner, 
entitled to possession of goods, under Rev. St. Mo. 1919, sec. 
13562, and hence entitled to recover under 49 USCA, sec. 99, 
for conversion by carrier, diverting shipment by consignor’s 
direction to another point than that designated by consignee, in 
absence of showing that defendant required consignor and con- 
signee to interplead or follow requirements of 49 USCA, secs. 
97, 98.—Ibid. 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where evidence 
tending to prove custom was merely evidentiary of defendant’s 
negligence, it was unnecessary to plead custom.—Vogel et al. 
vs. St. Louis Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Ry. Co., 16 S. W. (2d) 
624. 

In trial in circuit court of action commenced before justice 
of the peace, rules of pleading were those applicable to justice 
court.—Ibid. 

In trial in circuit court of action commenced before justice 
of the peace, evidence tending to prove custom held admissible, 
though custom was not pleaded.—lIbid. 


Where plaintiff, having two cars of pleaches, sold one car 
to H., after having shown peaches in such car to H., and carrier 
issued two night orders so that holders could unload them for 
sale When market opened, but delivered wrong night order to 
plaintiff’s driver and error was not discovered until car was 
unloaded, and H., refused to take the other car, and as result 
peaches were not sold until they were overripe and loss resulted, 
carrier was liable, since H. was entitled to receive car he had 
inspected and purchased, and carrier could not claim that no 
damage resulted because the other peaches were available to H. 
—lIbid. 


Where plaintiff, having two cars of peaches, sold one to 
buyer, but carrier delivered wrong night order to plaintiff's 
driver, and buyer refused to accept the other car, and plaintiff 
did not discover mistake until it was too late to unload peaches 
for Saturday, and because a Sunday and Labor Day followed 
plaintiffs were unable to dispose of peaches until Tuesday, it 
could not be said that plaintiff abandoned the car.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Supreme Court of Pennsylvania.) Carrier which held itself 
out as willing to accept perishable food products for delivery 
at place fixed for sale in early morning each day, was under 


duty to carry out its agreement and had burden to establish . 


excuse where loss resulted from failure to transport goods to 
destination within time agreed on.—Free Bros. Co. vs. Baltimore 
& O. R. Co., 146 Atl. Rep. 98. 

Where carrier held itself out as willing to accept perishable 
food products during summer season for delivery at point of 
destination for morning market, it was no defense in action 
against it for damages resulting from delay that goods were 
shipped under ordinary bill of lading not providing for move- 
ment by special fast service.—Ibid. 

Railroad is only bound to use reasonable care, diligence and 
exertion in forwarding, transporting and delivering goods.—lIbid. 

Delay of carrier in delivering perishable food products at 
point of destination held not excused by congestion resulting 
from filling tracks with cars held for demurrage charges.—Ibid. 

In action against carrier for damages resulting from delay 
in delivering perishable goods, carrier must show that adequate 
facilities not bound to provide in advance for unusual influx of 
business.—Ilbid. 

In action against carrier for damages for delay in delivering 
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perishable goods, question whether carrier furnished adequate 
facilities for ordinary conditions was one of fact for jury.—lIbid, 

If unusual conditions make delay in delivery of perishable 
freight likely, carrier must give notice to shipper of such cir. 
cumstances or conditions in order to be excused from transport- 
ing goods within time agreed on.—Ibid. 

Where carrier gives shipper notice of conditions creating 
likelihood of delay in shipment of perishable freight, carrier ig 
not liable for damages resulting from delay which it cannot pre. 
vent, if shipper still insists on delivering his property for ship. 
ment.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for damages resulting 
from carrier’s delay in shipment of perishable products, which 
were to reach point of destination in time for following morning 
market, refusal of trial court to permit introduction of evidence 
that shipper knew of extraordinaray congested conditions which 
prevented placing of cars on tracks in produce yards, due to 
failure and neglect of consignees to unload cars placed there, 
but nevertheless persisted in making shipments to produce yards, 
held error.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against carrier for damages resulting 
from delay in delivering perishable produce, evidence that plain- 
tiff had notice that produce yards were congested as result of 
the notice given at time of first shipment, but nevertheless in- 
sisted on forwarding goods with attendant risks would make an 
issue for consideration of jury as to whether carrier was excused 
from making delivery on time.—Ibid. 

Where case is not tried on issues which were properly in- 
volved, Supreme Court will enter such judgment as will afford 
parties another opportunity to have the case tried according to 
the law and evidence.—Ibid. 


R. R. “RECLAMATION” SAVINGS 


Through reclamation of old materials and supplies, the rail- 
roads have brought about substantial financial savings as well 
as increased operating efficiency and economy, according to a 
report submitted June 25 by the reclamation committee to the 
tenth annual convention of the purchase and stores division in 
San Francisco. 

“The possibilities,” said the report, “of effecting economy 
in reclamation is generally recognized by all railroads and this 
committee desires to emphasize further the importance of this 
subject. Fundamental rules have been established, through the 
activities of this committee, defining reclamation procedure. 
After a thorough investigation, reclamation operations which 
have been found to be most practical and economical have been 
presented through committee reports in order that all railroads 
can proceed by their adoption. 

“The importance of this subject justifies a constant and 
careful study of practices in effect on the individual railroad 
as well as the inception of new practices for the purpose of 
effecting further economies and savings for the carriers.” 

Reclamation of gasoline engine crank case oils is one of 
the most recent practices which has been placed into effect by 
numerous railroads, according to the report. 

“The contamination and dilution of such oils,” said the 
report, “by partly burned fuel results in serious waste and 
expense through the scrapping of the used oil and needless wear 
and tear of engines. Some means permitting more frequent 
changing of oil without an increase in lubrication costs has 
long been needed. Such a process serves the ends both of 
better lubrication and of conservation. 


“Through processes now being used, reclaimed oil is avail- 
able for use at a fraction of the cost of new oil. The saving 
thus effected makes possible not only more frequent changes of 
oil, with resultant decrease of maintenance costs, but enables 
the user to purchase the highest grade of oil at a lower ultimate 
cost. Through the method of reclaiming crank case drainings, 
reclaimed oil has been used exclusively in the operation of a 
number of gas-electric rail cars, with apparently just as good 
results as with new oil.” 

Means of reclaiming packing and oil used for journal boxes 
have also been developed, according to the report. 

Many railroads throughout the country have also devised 
methods of reclaiming switch points which have become worl 
so that they can be used on freight yard sidetracks, yard side- 
tracks, old lumber, tools of various kinds, superheater units, 
hose couplings, and many other articles of railroad supplies, the 
original usefulness of which has passed. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended June 15 totaled 
1,069,089 cars, as compared with 1,054,792 cars the preceding 
week, and 1,002,813 and 1,016,479 cars in the corresponding peri- 
ods of 1928 and 1927, respectively, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. 

As compared with the loading the week ended June 8, in- 
creases were reported for the week ended June 15 in the loading 
of grain and grain products, coal, coke, forest products, mer 
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A Remarkable Aid 
In Shipping Goods Safely 


That shipping losses can and should be greatly reduced is recognized 
by both shipper and carrier. But heavier containers mean higher freight 
charges. So the problem is solved by Sears-Roebuck, General Electric, 
Eastman Kodak, Gillette Safety Razor Co., and many other leading 
firms through the use of a sealed steel strapping, called Signode. 


This steel strapping is placed around the container at its weakest point, 
drawn tight and sealed _in a second with a simple automatic tool. 
The cost is negligible. Then the shipment is safer from pilfering, or 
damage of any kind. 


Write for Complete Catalog and Prices. 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 North Western Avenue Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


the Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, wire tying 
machines, all forms of nailed-on strapping, pail clasps, clutch nails, 
tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


TRANSMARINE LINES 


Direct Service 
LOS ANGELES (witmington—Berth 188) 
SAN FRANCISCO (Pier 39) 
OAKLAND (Grove Street Pier) 

















































Intercoastal 








From 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. (New York Harbor) 
Served by: 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Central Railroad of New Jersey 







psndneceseseenamandeeen SUNUGENTCO 
SURICO 






AND ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS THEREAFTER 





_— Gulf-Intercoastal 


MOBILE, ALA. (fina Sitd pocks) Steamer 
Pe et 5 See: SUGILLENCO 
ER etre ae». SULANIERCO 












TRANSMARINE LINES 


Port Newark Terminal General Offices: 
Telept Mull ene 5 Nassau St., New York City 
Francloce, Seattle 


AeGatlond Pinskurek, Sen 
















a traffic man 
wrote— 


‘*We have used your service since its 
inauguration in 1924 and for the past 
two years, as you are aware, we have 
also made extensive use of the M.A.T. 
at Duluth for the storage and dis- 
tribution of large quantities of oil. 

‘*The through service from our works 
at Paulsboro and Rochester has always 
been exceptionally good, in fact, we 
feel that your line is responsible for a 
very material improvement in the 
handling of tonnage via rail and water 
routes. We, for a time, hesitated, due 
to the extra handlings on account of 
the heavy weight of our packages, but 
I am glad to say, that in all of the 
handling, our claims for loss and 
damage have been practically nil. 

*‘Our people are spending a great 
deal of money on our packages and 
our slogan ‘‘Pride of Package,”’ and the 
advertising features must be retained, 
due to the fact that the packages are 
on display in garages. This calls for 
exercising of care to avoid marring by 
shifting, rubbing, etc. 

**Your service has been a real factor 
in our sales increases in the Northwest 
territory, and I am looking forward in 
a very optimistic way of gradually 
increasing the tonnage from year to 
year. 

‘*We shall always be glad to give an 
expression of our experience with your 
Line, so do not hesitate to call on us 
at any time.”’ 













































"THE name of the traffic manager who 
wrote the above message will be fur- 

nished on request. Many others are as 

enthusiastic about Poker Fleet service. 


Yy OUR shipments will receive the same 

careful handling and will be quickly 
transported from East to West most eco- 
nomically. From Eastern territory route 
c/o M.A.T. at Buffalo. From C.F.A. terri- 
tory route c/o M.A.T. at Detroit. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC TRANSIT COMPANY 
A Division of the 
TERMINALS AND TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


A. Mrtter McDovaatt., President 
Executive Offices: 1174 First National Bank, Detroit 
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chandise, L. C. L., and miscellaneous, and decreases in the load- 
ing of live stock and ore. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended June 
15 and for the corresponding period of 1928 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,300 and 5,669; live 
stock, 2,006 and 2,098; coal, 39,948 and 34,172; coke, 2,945 and 1,984; 
forest products, 4,475 and 5,157; ore, 5,749 and 4,793; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 73,406 and 71,448; miscellaneous, 113,579 and 105,602; total, 
1929, 248,408; 1928, 230,923; 1927, 235,707. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,933 and 2,362; 
live stock, 1,584 and 1,782; coal, 39,705 and 34,921; coke, 6,135 and 
5,104; forest products, 3,657 and 3,244; ore, 14,917 and 14,036; mer- 
chandise, L. . L., 55,332: and 56,062; miscellaneous, 100,385 and 
89,076; total, 1929, 234,648; 1928, 206,587; 1927, 208,247. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 210 and 184; 
live stock, 149 and 105; coal, 43,574 and 38,256; coke, 422 and_ 367; 
forest products, 1,646 and 1,660; ore, 80 and 132; merchandise, L. C. L., 
7,489 and 7,438; miscellaneous, 6,739 and 5,976; total, 1929, 60,309; 
1928, 54,118; 1927, 58,835. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,260 and 3,233; live 
stock, 1,647 and 1,873; coal,. 19,984 and 21,313; coke, 449 and 503; 
forest products, 21,037 and 18,743; ore, 1,266 and 1,000; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 39,926 and 39,449; miscellaneous, 54,164 and 56,090; total, 
1929, 142,733; 1928, 142,204; 1927, 149,534. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,195 and 9,182; 
live stock, 6,538 and 7,174; coal, 3,559 and 3,773; coke, 1,908 and 1,292; 
forest products, 19,279 and 18,266; ore, 48,068 and 42,572; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 33,694 and 33,576; miscellaneous, 47,054 and 46,756; total, 
1929, 170,295; 1928, 162,591; 1927, 162,913. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,409 and 


8,980; live stock, 8,992 and 9,212; coal, 7,882 and 8,070; coke, 263 and 
280; forest products, 12,651 and 12,468; ore, 4,110 and 3,619; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 35,077 and 34,614; miscellaneous, 61,068 and 59,203; 
total, 1939, 142,452; 1928, 136,446; 1927, 133,020. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,853 and 4,379; 
live stock, 2,595 and 2,530; coal, 3,497 and 3,435; coke, 135 and 179; 
forest products, 8,063 and 6,825; ore, 558 and 457; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 16,655 and 16,650; miscellaneous, 42,888 and 35,489; total, 1929, 
80,244; 1928, 69,944; 1927, 68,223. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 42,160 and 33,989; live 
stock, 23,511 and 24,774; coal, 158,149 and 143,940; coke, 12,257 and 
9,709; forest products, 70,808 and 66,363; ore, 74,748 and 66,609; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 261,579 and 259,237; miscellaneous, 425,877 and 
398,192; total, 1929, 1,069,089; 1928, 1,002,813; 1927, 1,016,479. 


Loading of revenue freight in,1929 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1929 1928 1927 

Four weeks in January........... 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
PIVe WEGES If MATER. ..6.66cccccsass 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Pour weens in April..........ccccscs 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
POUPr WOES 17) MAAS a cis sic cccccccsice 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Week ended June 1 971,920 934,673 911,510 
Week ended June 8 1,054,792 995,570 1,028,367 
Week ended June 15.........ccce- 1,069,089 1,002,813 1,016,479 

DL chawnadiletnkaamealcws wwe 23,432,168 22,470,714 23,481,452 


INCREASED NEW ORLEANS EXPORTS 


Merchandise exported through the port of New Orleans in 
April had a value of $31,674,285, according to the report of the 
U. S. bureau of foreign and domestic commerce—an increase 
of $1,518,494 over the value of exports for the same month in 
1928. The total increase of export values at New Orleans for 
the first four months of the year, as compared with the same 
period of last year, amounts to over $14,000,000, it is stated. 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on June 1 had 144,634 freight cars in need 
of repair, or 6.5 per cent of the number on line, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 1,017 cars over the nunmber reported 
on May 15, at which time there were 143,617, or 6.5 per cent. 

Locomotives in need of repair on June 1 totaled 7,803, or 
13.6 per cent of the number on line. This was a decrease of 
708 compared with the number in need of repair on May 15, at 
which time there were 8,511, or 14.8 per cent. 

Class I railroads on June 1 had 5,690 serviceable locomotives 
in storage, compared with 5,618 on May 15. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period June 
8-14, inclusive, was 249,201, as compared with 242,411 in the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. An average daily shortage of 
12 cars, made up of 2 flat, 7 gondola and 8 refrigerator cars, was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 109,531; ventilated box, 1,000; auto and furniture, 16,050; 
total box, 126,581; flat, 4,808; gondola, 32,070; hopper, 42,722; total 
‘coal, 74,792; coke, 620; S. D. stock, 23,549; D. D. stock, 3,383; re- 
frigeratior, 14,549; tank, 154; miscellaneous, 765. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 12,800 cars, made up 
of 11,500 box, 200 auto.and furniture, 400 S: D.. stock;and 700 
refrigerator cars. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Freight cars on order on June 1 by the railroads totaled 
40,484, compared with 20,712 on the same date last year, accord- 
ing to reports received from carriers by the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. 
44,429 freight cars were on order. 


On May 1, this year, 
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Of the freight cars on order June 1, 1929, reports showed 
17,630 were box cars, an increase of 8,145 compared with the 
same date last year. Coal cars for which orders have been 
placed number 19,111, an increase of 14,523 compared with the 
number of such cars on order on June 1, last year. Reductions, 
for the most part small, were reported in the number of re. 
frigerator and other kinds of freight cars on order this year 
compared with one year ago, except stock cars, which showed a 
slight increase. 

Locomotives on order on June 1, this year, numbered 324 
compared with 113 on the same day in 1928. 

New freight cars placed in service in the first five months 
of 1929 totaled 26,041, of which box cars totaled 11,817; coal 
cars, 8,844; flat cars, 1,892; refrigerator cars, 2,751, and stock 
cars, 673. Sixty-four cars of other classes were also installed in 
service. 

New locomotives placed in service in the first five months 
of 1929 totaled 255. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


LARGE CAR PURCHASE 


Orders have been placed by the Pennsylvania for 4,000 new 
steel box car bodies to cost approximately $6,400,000. 

The new bodies will be built for the class X-29 all-steel 
standard Pennsylvania box car. They will be 40 feet 6 inches 
long, with a capacity of 100,000 pounds. Trucks will be provided 
by the railroad from equipment already at its disposal. When 
completed, the new equipment will go into general service, 
making possible the retirement of older and smaller cars, ac- 
cording to the announcement, and it is expected they will be 
placed in operation in time for the heavy fall business. ' 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


Fuel for locomotives of Class I railroads in road train and 
yard switching service, exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, in the four months ended with April cost $113,676,948, 
as compared with $118,827,592 in the corresponding period of 
1928, according to compilations from carrier reports made by 
the bureau of statistics of the Commission. 

For April the cost was $26,127,341, as compared with $28, 
001,134 for April, 1928. 

In the four months ended with April the coal consumed 
amounted to 39,220,898 net tons, as compared with 38,452,678 
net tons in the 1928 period. The average cost per net ton, ex- 
cluding direct freight charges, was $2.03, as against $2.15 for 
the 1928 period. 

Gallons of fuel oil consumed in the four months totaled 
848,304,227, as compared with 782,006,965 in the corresponding 
period of 1928. Average cost per gallon, exclusive of direct 
freight charges, was 2.13 cents, as against 2.53 cents in the 1928 
period. 

In April the coal consumed totaled 8,930,231 net tons, as 
against 8,952,175 net tons in April, 1928. The average cost per 
ton, exclusive of direct freight charges, was $2.02, as against 
$2.14 in April, 1928. 

Gallons of fuel oil consumed in April totaled 206,622,599, as 
against 196,887,531 in April, 1928. The average cost per gallon, 
exclusive of direct freight charges, was 2.07 cents, as against 
2.49 cents in April, 1928. 


MORE POWER—LESS FUEL 


As a result of improved methods of conducting transporta- 
tion and improvements in mechanical facilities, especially loco- 
motives, the railroads of this country are obtaining the greatest 
utilization out of their present motive power facilities ever at- 
tained, according to a report submitted by the committee on 
utilization of locomotives and conservation of fuel, June 28, at 
the closing session of the tenth annual convention of the me- 
chanical division of the American Railway Association held in 
Los Angeles. 

“Despite the fact,” said the report, “the volume of freight 
service increased 21 per cent in 1928 over 1920, the total number 
of active freight locomotives has been declining in relation to 
the volume of traffic, particularly since 1924. As there is 4 
continuation of replacement of smaller obsolete with larger 
modern locomotives, it is expected the number of active 1oco- 
motives will continue to decrease in relation to traffic volumes. 
Total train and locomotive miles, train hours and tons of fuel 
consumed have continued to decrease regardless of increase 12 
traffic volume.” Continuing, the report said: 





Train speed in 1928 was more than 25 per cent greater than im 
1920. This increase in speed was brought about by the use of larger 
locomotives, better train assembly works at initial terminals as t0 
preclassification, reduction in intermediate yard frequency work, im- 
proved dispatching, reduction in intermediate stops for signals, sidings, 
etc., and increased capacity of locomotive tenders, the latter decreas- 
ing the relative number of stops for water and fuel. Further improve. 
ments in train operation can be made by increasing the lengths 0 
automatic or controlled manual block systems, installation of lap 
sidings, remote control switches, relocation of roadway fuel and wate! 
stations and adequate sidings. - me 

Even in the face of the increase in the volume of freight servic 
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Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City 23 hours 
Pachuca- - 23 hours 
Puebla - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City 47 hours 
Pachuca: - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


total territory of the Republic. 
Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line — Mexican- For complete information, communicate with 
American Line.) ? 


F.P. Detieve, Gen. Agent G. B. Alguen, Gen, Agent 
, . ‘ 1515 Penn Building 219 . Exe g. 
Through bills of lading issued by New York City 5. Louis, Mo. 
steamship lines to all destinations F.N. Puente, Gen. Agt. A. Horcasitas,Com.Agt. F.C. Lona, Com. Age 
ing 


441 Monadnock Bide. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 301 Marquette Bui 
i Chicago, I 


on the National Railways of Mexico San Francisco, Cali New Orleans, La. ul. 


Responsible— 
Reliable — Reasonable 


228-236 West Fourth Street 


“Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors 
City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 
Prompt and Efficient Service 
Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 
Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 


Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 
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that has taken place during the past nine years, there has been a re- 
duction of nearly 12 per cent in the total tons of fuel consumed in this 
period. Had not this conservation of fuel taken place, and the same 
rate of fuel consumption that existed in 1920 continued, approximately 
29 million more tons of fuel would have been required in the freight 
service in 1928 than were actually used. In the passenger service, if 
the pounds of fuel per train mile consumed in 1920 had prevailed in 
1928, there would have been an increase in consumption of approxi- 
mately 3,800,000 tons. Likewise in yard service, there would have 
been an increase of 783,000 tons. 

Reductions in relative amounts of fuel consumed were brought 
about by improved locomotive design and maintenance and reduction 
in the number of active locomotives; improved train assembly and 
speed-load factors; improved terminal lay-outs and roadway facilities 
for uninterrupted train movement. Improvements in the methods 
of conducting transportation have contributed largely to the reduc- 
tion in amount of ‘fuel used. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN RAILWAY 


Gold railway spikes were presented to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Guatemala and Salvador in Washington, June 27, 
to commemorate the completion of the new railroad connecting 
these two republics in Central America. The ceremony was held 
at the Pan American Union, at which were also present the 
diplomatic representatives of the other Central American re- 
publics. The presentations were made by Fred Lavis, president 
of the International Railways of Central America, which com- 
pany has just completed the construction of the new line, and 
the spikes were received by Dr. Adrian Recinos, minister of 
Guatemala, and by Dr. Carlos Leiva, chargé d’affaires of Salva- 
dor. Commenting on the event, the Pan-American Union said: 


The importance of the 80-mile link between the railway system 
of Guatemala and Salvador lies in the fact that it places Salvador 
in much closer contact with the important markets of eastern and 
southern United States and Europe. The bulk of foreign trade of the 
Pacific coast region of both Guatemala and Salvador is with the 
ports of Europe and the east coast of the United States. Transporta- 
tion of crops by rail to the Atlantic seaboard of Guatemala over the 
existing lines, and so by direct steamers to the United States and 
Europe, instead of by ship through the Panama Canal, effects a saving 
of as much as fifteen days under normal weather conditions. 

The International Railways of Central America has spent ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 on the construction of this 80-mile link. Part 
of this capital was obtained by the sale of a bond issue in the United 
States and part from surplus. The system of both countries now 
linked together comprises over 800 miles of main track, representing 
an investment exceeding $80,000,000. The system is now doing a gross 
business of about $8,000,000 a year and anticipates a substantial in- 
crease in transcontinental freight as a result of this new unit in tke 
system, which gives all of Salvador access to the Atlantic ocean by 
rail for the first time in history. 


“A LITTLE HUMOR,” ETC. 


That all of the interesting and helpful things that occur at 
advisory board meetings are not on the official record is illus- 
trated by an unofficial “subreport” presented at the last meet- 
ing of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board at Kear- 
ney, Neb., June 20, by W. S. Whitten, chairman of the miscel- 
laneous and less-carload committee. 

The first part recommended the discontinuation of his com- 
mittee for such reason as that vacation time is at nand, the 
63 members are, or will soon be, far apart, and “the arduous 
duties are found to be a menace to the social life of 63 golf clubs 
—which, it will be appreciated, is an intolerable condition.” 

He said his remarks were principally intended for freight 
traffic and chief operating officers, continuing as follows: 

“Your committee has made an exhaustive investigation of 
conditions existing at outbound warehouses of railroad com- 
panies. We find the congestion of less-carload freight and of 
motor trucks at the trucking terminals one of the most thriving 
movements in the life of the railroads’ cutbound warehouses. 
It is no trouble at all now for a shipper to back his wagon 
up to the platform of any of these warehouses at any time of 
the day. Drivers are no longer high-hatted by the platform 
foreman, and if he cannot get to the depot by four o’clock these 
days, he is. not ordered off the premises. Whenever the platform 
gang see a truck coming their way, they line up as a reception 
committee. After the driver backs his cart up to the platform 
he receives the plaudits of the truckers and storers and a good 
nickel cigar from the foreman. 

“The ‘get to Hell out of here idea’ is another thing that 
has been transferred from the rails to the trucks, but with quite 


a different significance. At the truck terminal the salutation is - 


used as a “bon-voyage’ to the driver of the departing truck. 

“Another thing that keeps railroads constantly in the minds 
of the shippers is the marvelous inspection system now in vogue. 
The happiness of the shipper and his admiration for the rail- 
roads is constantly added to by having his less-than-carload ship- 
ments rejected for such important reasons as: 


The shipping tag is not of the prescribed tensile strength. 

The address is in plain print instead of being typewritten. 

The tacks used in affixing the shipping tag to boxes are either 
too short or too long or their heads are too big or too little. 

Your civil engineer is making his ~~ ng survey of the 
shipping cases tendered us today failed to locate the tag on exactly 
the east half of the northwest quarter of section four, township eleven, 
— forty-four, and the shipment was rejected. 

otwithstanding that your company for 40 years hag paid its 

freight bills within the prescribed time, you were ten minutes late 

tee tend 1h ‘7 we take pleasure in advising that you are now on 
e ba st. 
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A box described as miscellaneous hardware was opened by yg 
and found to contain one gas mantle and so we raised the classifica. 
tion from fourth class to four times first class, which is entirely 
proper because the weight of the bolts and nuts and the screw was 
90 pounds and of the gas mantle was one-sixth of one ounce. 

- Moral—The gas mantle should have been shipped in a separate 
iron bound package by itself. 


“There is nothing that makes such a difference in the vol. 
ume of L. C. L. freight handled by the railroads as this remark. 
able inspection service rendered by the carriers’ detective 
agency. No one appreciates it more than the soliciting freight 
agents and high traffic officials.” 


RATES ON HIDES 


Rehearing in docket 20167 and Sub. 1, Eagle-Ottawa Leather 
Company against the Big Four and others, was held at Chicago 
before Examiner Crowley, June 24. The case involved carload 
rates on green salted hides from Cleveland and Bryan, O., and 
Goshen, Ind., to Whitehall and Grand Haven, Mich., at which 
points the complainant has tanneries. At the original hearing, 
held the first part of last year, fifth class rates then in effect 
were attacked as unreasonable. Following the recommendation 
in the examiner’s proposed report that the complaint be dis. 
missed, rehearing was granted on an amended complaint bring. 
ing in a charge of discrimination under section 3 of the act. 

Commodity rates are in effect at present except from Cleve. 
land and Whitehall, according to the testimony of R. A. Black, 
traffic manager of the complainant company, the fifth class rate 
of 34 cents being applicable between those two points. A rate 
of 29 cents is asked. In addition, he asked that a rate of 265 
cents from Cleveland to Grand Haven be established, in lieu 
of the existing rate of 27 cents, and requested reparation on past 
shipments, in some instances to the level of the existing com- 
modity rates and in others to that of the rates proposed. It 
was explained that a commodity rate of 27 cents from Cleveland 
to Muskegon, Mich., which lies midway between Grand Haven 
and Whitehall, was published effective May 15, 1927. The rate 
of 27 cents to Grand Haven was put in April 15, 1929, because 
of fourth section difficulties created by the Muskegon rate, it was 
said. Mr. Black based the charge of discrimination on the fact 
that commodity rates were available to competitors at Muske- 
gon, Chicago and other points, and contended that “fifth class 
rates are unreasonably high for application to green salted hides.” 

Charles H. Johnson testified as to the paying and bearing 
of charges and other commercial matters for the complainant. 

According te R. D. Hunter, special agent, Big Four, fifth 
class rates are generally applicable to the traffic in Central 
territory and, on the whole, the complainant has a lower basis 
of rates than other tanning points. He presented exhibits 
showing comparisons between the rates attacked and rates gen- 
erally in effect in the territory, as well as in other territories, 
comparing earnings produced, and other matters. The value of 
the commodity was shown as ranging from about $7,000 to $12, 
000 a car. 

“The freight rate has little to do with the movement of a 
commodity that has values that high,’ he insisted. The ratio 
of freight charges to value was shown as 1.74 per cent, and, 
according to exhibits he presented, greater earnings were real- 
ized from such low-grade commodities as humus, clay, cullet 
and numerous others. He defended the fifth class level as rea 
sonable, showing a large number of rates in the south with a 
higher relationship to first class than the C. F. A. fifth class 
rates have to first class. In addition, he showed that the move- 
ment between the points involved was light, saying that his 
investigation revealed that the original complaint was filed as 4 
reparation matter. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


No. 22206. Sub. No. 53. Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl., vs: 
Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, petroleum products, points in Okla- 
homa and Kansas to points in Indiana. Asks reparation. 

No. 22356. Amos-James Grocery Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. M 
St. P. & P. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, canned vegetables, 
krout and pickles, points in Wisconsin to Bloomington and E. &t. 
Louis, Ill., Terre Haute, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo. Ask cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. 22373. National Brick Co. et al., Chicago, IIl., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and/or charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, 
petroleum oil and its products, to Weber, IIl., from points 0 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, 
oe higher than to Chicago. Ask rates for future and re? 
aration. 

No. 22374. Continental Oil Co., Denver, Colo., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, refined petroleum products and low grade 
petroleum products, Sapulpa, Okla., Wichita Falls, Tex., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and various other shipping points in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas, to points in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota and Colorado. Asks rates for future and reparation. 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


Bulletin: Owing to its inability to act upon applications 
for permission to practice before it, the Commission has : 
poned its rules establishing a bar from July 1 to September 1. 
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Happy in the thought 
that their shipments 
are made care 


COTTON 


CONCENTRATION 
COMPANY 


With six high density presses 
and capacity of warehouses 
over 400,000 bales of cotton, 
we are in position to make 
prompt deliveries at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


COTTON CONCENTRATION COMPANY 


The Home of Satisfied Shippers 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
GEO. SEALY, 


President 


io | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


TO 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle and Tacoma 


FROM 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK 
FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 
WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


Baltmere, Md. Nerfelk, V: 
39 Seuth St. Law Building 


Aad ch oun Grands Ciena puted, etc. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


wir? 


Y spend years of clerkship to gain the knowl- 
= ce and experience we can give you in 
months? 


YOU can be taught the solution of advanced 
problems that are passed to the experts 
of your department now. 


YOU will use the actual legally filed tariffs, 

classifications, L C. C. documents, Rules of 
Practice, and all other official publications 
during all of your training. 


YOU will actually handle a complete practice 
case before the Commission—not merely 
shown how, but you will do it. 


WHY delay it longer? Get going with the help 
of our two practical courses— 


1. Traffic Specialization, for men of general 
experience and training, 


2. Traffic Law and Practice, for men having 
a wide general traffic experience. 


Both courses available through evening classes in Chicago 
or by mail. 
(The work by mail is the same as resident work.) 


- - - Send coupon for full particulars - - - - - 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC, Dept. 13, 
608-618 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, DL 


Please send me full particulars on the following: 
Traffic Specialization: Resident 


Traffic Law: Resident 


ISAT A 
PREMIUM 


Styles, desires, and needs change so 
rapidly today, you must have your 
goods in the market'at the strategic 
time to compete and make a profit. 
The American Mail Line offers you 
swift, dependable service to and from 
Oriental ports. Sailings every other 
Saturday by ‘“‘President Liners’’ from 
Seattle. Arrivals from the Orient on 
alternate Mondays. Through bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. Speed 
your shipment over *‘the Short Route.”’ 


Six express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ augment 
this service. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. Bruce, Gen. Agt- 
1714 Dime Bank B: Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
an Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
L. BATES, General "~~ 4 A . a7 
1519 Raikroes Avenue South, Sea 


76 offices in 22 countries at preted — 


American Mail Line 





Questions and Answers 


In this column will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. / 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 
or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. If a more comprehensive answer to a question is 
desired than is thought proper for this column, the department will 
answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 

Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

2, 


oy 
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Reparation—Period Between Cancellation and Restoration of 
Commodity Rate 

New York—Question: I would appreciate it if you would 
give me your advice as to whether you believe that we have 
basis for reparation in the following case. 

Prior to July 20, 1928, we enjoyed a commodity rate on a 
commodity originating in Ohio and being shipped to the Houston- 
Beaumont rate group. At this date the Commission canceled 
the suspension order protecting this commodity rate and, due 
to the fact that we did not make application for relief in I. and S. 
docket 3130, we were automatically placed on a class rate basis, 
namely, the fourth class rate. I have taken this case up with 
the rate associations and they have concurred on establishing 
a commodity rate. 

During the period from July 20, 1928, and until the new rates 
are published we are subject to the fourth class rate on our 
commodity in the southwestern territory on all carload ship- 
ments originating in Ohio. 

Will you kindly advise if, in your opinion, you believe that 
we have basis for reparation? 

It certainly seems to me that the class rates in effect are 
unreasonable and my belief is strengthened by the fact that the 
concurrence of the various rate-making bodies to provide us with 
relief was possible in a short period of time. 

Answer: While the awarding of reparation is contingent 
upon a showing, by rate comparisons, etc., that certain rates 
were unreasonable at the time shipments moved, the circum- 
stances and conditions in the instant case seem to us to indicate 
that if something more than a mere detailing of the circum- 
stances and conditions were put before the Commission you 
would obtain an order awarding reparation to the basis of the 
rates which have been approved for publication. 

A subsequent reduction is not in itself a basis for an award 
of reparation, but the facts that you have had commodity rates 
in the past and that commodity rates applicable to your product 
are being restored upon your application are circumstances 
which would have a decided bearing on the situation, if sup- 
ported by proper rate comparisons. 

Routing and Misrouting—Unrouted Shipment Moving via Higher 
Rated Intrastate Route Rather than by Lower Rated Inter- 
state Route 
Missouri.—Question: Please be referred to your answer to 

“Virginia,” page 912, issue of April 13, 1929, under the above 

caption. 

A careful review of this answer impresses us that it is am- 
biguous, also conflicting. In the second paragraph, you state 
the Commission has held that it is the carrier’s duty to forward 
an unrouted shipment via the cheapest route, whether that be 
interstate or intrastate. In the fourth paragraph you state that 
carrier is not obligated to protect the rate via the interstae 
route in connection with unrouted shipments that move via intra- 
state routes, because the Commission is without jurisdiction. 
How can the Commission exercise authority, as indicated in the 
second paragraph of your answer if it has no jurisdiction, as 
indicated in the fourth paragraph? 

Answer: One view of the instant case is that the Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction of the question because of the duty on the 
part of the carrier’s agent to forward an unrouted shipment via 
the cheapest route whether interstate or intrastate. See Will- 
man & Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C. 405, in which 
case the Commission said that if no specific routing instructions 
had been given, the defendant’s duty under the act to regulate 
commerce was to forward the shipment via the cheapest avail- 
able interstate route. 

The other view, and the one on which our answer is based, 
is that if a shipment has moved via an intrastate route, the 
Commission has no jurisdiction thereof, because of the fact that 
it is intrastate traffic, jurisdiction over such traffic being with 
the regulatory bodies of the several states. 

Where, however, the shipment moves via interstate route 
over which the rate is higher than by an intrastate route, the 
jurisdiction of the Commission has been established by the inter- 
state movement of the shipment. 

This is not the case where thie shipment moves via an intra- 
state route and therefore the Commission’s jurisdiction must 
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rest upon the obligation of the carrier’s agent to forward an 
unrouted shipment via the cheapest route, either interstate or 
intrastate; that is, it must rest upon this duty of the carrier's 
agent as to an unrouted shipment as distinguished from the 
character of the traffic after the shipment has moved. 

We can locate no case in which the Commission has had 
this specific point before it for consideration. 

Delay—Refusal by Consignee of Goods Rendered Valueless for 
Original Purpose 

Alabama.—Question: A carload shipment of _ kiln-dried, 
dressed oak flooring, loaded in a car, moved about 5 ‘miles in 
3 days and was held for probably 24 hours longer. Subsequently 
the point at which the shipment was held was flooded, due to 
a severe rainstorm. After being submerged from 2 to 3 days, the 
car was carried on to destination, over a thousand miles. 

After arrival at destination it was discovered that the lum- 
ber was damaged to such an extent that it could not be used 
for the purpose for which it was manufactured. In view of this 
fact the consignee refused the shipment and refused to give 
disposition order, as it was useless. 

According to our understanding, the courts of the country 
have, in many instances, ruled that carriers cannot take advan- 
tage of exemption from liability in cases of alleged acts of God 
or acts of the common enemy where there is clearly shown to 
be negligence and dilatory handling of shipments. Can you 
give references to such cases? 

The refusal to give disposition was based on the theory that 
when shipments are damaged to such an extent they cannot be 
used for the purpose for which they were manufactured, no 
obligation rests on the consignee to attempt to handle shipments 
that are a complete loss. Are we justified in this position? 

Also, do you feel that the carriers were justified in hauling 
a damaged shipment to destination without first obtaining orders 
from the shipper? 

Answer: While unreasonable delay or injury to goods re. 
sulting from the carrier’s negligence by reason of which the 
goods are rendered useless for the purpose originally intended, 
justifies the consignee in refusing to accept the goods, this is 
not the case where the loss results from an excusing cause, such 
as an act of God, the public enemy, or the fault of the shipper. 

Under the decisions in Elam vs. St. L. & S. F. R. Co., 93 
S. W. 851; Empire State Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 135 Fed. 35, 147 
Fed. 457; Rogers vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co., 88 Pac. 885, injury re- 
sulting from the goods being caught in a flood is not chargeabie 
to a carrier where but for delay in the transportation of the 
goods they would not have been caught in the flood. In these 
cases it was held that the delay was not the proximate cause of 
the injury to the goods. 

“ In other cases, however, it has been held that where a car- 
rier who by a negligent delay in transporting goods has sub- 
jected them in the course of transportation, to a peril which has 
caused their damage or destruction, and for the consequences 
of which the carrier would not have been liable had there been 
no negligent delay intervening, is liable for the loss. Green- 
Wheeler Shoe Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 106 N. W. 498; Bibb Broom 
Corn Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 69 L. R. A. 509; National Rice Milling 
Co. vs. N. O. & C. R. Co., 34 Ann. Cases 1099; A G. S. R. Co. 
vs. Elliott, 150 Ala. 381; A. G. R. Co. vs. Quares, 145 Ala. 436; 
Ferguson vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 74 S. E. 129; Leonard Produce Co. 
vs. U. P. R. Co., 180 Ill. App. 415. 

Tariff Interpretation—Rules 14 and 16 of Classification 

New York.—Question: We would appreciate your advising 
through The Traffic World whether or not carriers can issue 
a bill of lading showing shipment consigned to one consignee 
with notation in body of bill of lading that shipment is marked 
for another party at the same destination. 

Answer: Rule 14 of the classification provides that carload 
ratings or rates apply only when a carload of freight is shipped 
from one station, in or on one car, except as provided in rule 24, 
in one day, by one shipper, for delivery to one consignee at one 
destination. 

Section 3 of rule 16 of the classification provides that a single 
shipment of less-than-carload freight is a lot received from one 
shipper, on one shipping order or bill of lading, at one station, 
at one time, for one consignee, at one destination. 

Under the above referred to rules of the classification there 
cannot be two consignees of the same shipment, whether Cal- 
load or less-than-carload. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearing in No. 18807, Menasha Woodenware Co. vs. A. A: 
R. R. et al., assigned for June 24, at Milwaukee, Wis., before 
Examiner Hagerty, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 22237, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. F. E. © 
Ry. et al., assigned for June 27, at Greensboro, N. C., before 
Examiner Binkley, was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 22259, Greensboro Cut Stone Co. et al. V5 
I. C. R. R. et al., assigned for June 27, at Greensboro, N. C: 
before Examiner Binkley, was postponed to date to be hereaftel 
fixed. 

Hearing in No. 22251, the Wander Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
assigned for June 28, at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Crowle!, 
was postponed. 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


==} RICHMOND, VA. 


A 4 Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
tt of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
@ Southern R. R. Siding. 25c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 




































1EMHERS ALWAA U.W. A 


a =a =} = 
TERMINAL 


BUILOS BETTER BUYUSIN 


MERCANTILE WARENMNOUSING AND DISTRIBUTING 





Do You Know ™=«-- 


(1) Rent teams and trucks? (2) Distribute pool cars? 
(3) Make daily deliveries to suburbs as well as 
to all parts of Chicago? 
JOS.STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Established 1857 1020 South Canal Street, Chicago 










ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Distribution 


The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully equipped and centrally 
located in the City of Rochester 
Insurance rate 12 cents per $100.00. 
Located on private siding of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, 
enjoying switching at flat Rochester rate with all steam roads. 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 












SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 
—THE CENTER! 


Dallas 


outhwestern Headquarters ~ 
American Business— 1,905 
national and sectional concerns 


aintain branches in Dallas. 



















Write for Literature to: 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. 


1531 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 
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PANAMA MAILS.S. CO. 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 


CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, BALBOA, PANAMA 
CITY, CORINTO, LALIBERTAD, A ACAJUTLA, 
" CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 


With transshipment service via Cristobal to Punta Arenas, 
San Juan del Sur, Amapala, La Union, San Jose de Guate- 
mala, Acapulco and Manzanillo, Mexico. 

Next Sailing from New York. .... July 11 


yy freight accepted both West and East¥bund, from New York 
Los Angeles Harber and San Francisce and frem California ports 

. New Yerk. 

146 8S. Dearborn 8t., ——— Dl. 2 Pine Stree oe Francisce, Cal. 

1@ Hanover Sq., New Yerk, Y. 548 8. Spring St., Les Angeles, Cal. 





Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C: ANDREWS & CO.,, Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Offices 
92 State Street 











DENVER, COLORADO 





FIREPROOF WAREROUSED A! TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We —— AL DISTRIBUTION of 
local and = ~~ 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. rentals. The’ Weicker” _ a & Sterage Company 





LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U.S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Cartage 


tom * ~~ fer Private Wareheuse, Office and D 
pace with Desk and Office Service Ren ad 


we on gah come capetity -%.. ee Soe Se Daetae 
an would saapest yeu com your 
the rates fer eur specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 
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NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 1—Harrisburg, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
22249—Columbia Malleable Casting Corp. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 
br i 1—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Harraman: 
. & S. 3278 (and ist supplemental order)—Grain and related articles 
between points in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 


a 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Crowley: 

111—New Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. 

July 1—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
21973—Mars, Inc., et al. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. 
19817—Drake Marble & Tile Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


July 1—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Binkley: 
21455—D. & S. Tablet Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
July 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Mohundro: 
22099—Kittle Mfg. Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 1—Monroe, La.—Examiner Kerwin: 
22046—Coltexo Corp. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


aay’ A i—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hill: 

50—M. A. Joy et al. vs. M.-K.-T. a R. et al. 

Jay i—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gwy 
196 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.)—wWill Mayfield College vs. C. & E. I. 
Ry. et al. 

~_ 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 7308—Joint Application of Penna. R. R., Lessee of 
Pa. Tunnel & Terminal R. R. and Long Island R. R. for a certi- 
ficate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the latter 
company to operate under trackage rights over a portion of the 
Pa. Tunnel and Terminal R. R., including yard and station fa- 
cilities, and for an order under paragraph (4) of Section 3, of 
the interstate commerce act, requiring use of said tracks and 
terminal facilities by Long Island R. R. 

Finance No. 7353—Application Long Island R. R. for authority to 

abandon a part of its Whitestone Branch. * 

a 1i—Wilmington, Del.—Examiner Maidens: 
85—Eastern Terminal Lumber Co. vs. Penna. R. 

July 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Hosmer: 

1. & S. 3292—Cancellation of proportional rate on hay from St. Louis 

and other Miss. River crossings to Evansville, Ind., when for 
southern points. 


July 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner ‘Davis: 

* Finance No. 7647—Joint application of C. & P. Telephone Co. of Va. 
and C. R. Adair for a certificate that the acquisition by said C. 
& P. Telephone Co. of Va. of telephone properties of C. R. Adair 
will be of advantage to persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in public interest. 

July 2—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Binkley: 

23197—T. H. Halliburton & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


July 2—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Hill: 
* 1, & S. 3192—Routing cotton from St. L.-S. F. Ry. points in Okla. 
to southeastern and Carolina territory, also to ore cities. 
* Fourth Section Application 13578—Filed by St. L.-S. Ry. 
July 2—Springfield, S. D.—Board of pamrent Bi Sat of S. 
Finance No. 7492—Ap lication C. M. St. & P. BR. R. for ees 
to abandon its line between Soringheia’ and Running Water, S. D. 
July 2—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Kerwin: 
23207 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—S. Kemp, Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
July 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
23157—-United States Potters’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Ju 2boz0—tola Ci City, Mo.—Examiner Harraman: 
ola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


A. & B. R. R. et al. 


R. et al. 


et al. 

-_ 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
ourth Section Application 13740 of F. A. Leland. 

July 2—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 

Il. & S. No. 330i1—Proportional rates on grain products from Illinois 
junctions to points in Central territory. 

July 3—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 7660—Joint application of Susquehanna Valley Tele- 
phone Co. and Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. for a certificate that the 
acquisition by Bell Telephone of Pa. of properties of Susque- 
hanna Valley Telephone Co. will be of advantage to persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 7661—Joint application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and Bethel Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. of properties of Bethel Telephone 
Co. will be of advantage to persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

July 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 

21971—E. L. Hogan vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


July 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
22165—National Consumers’ Paper Corp. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al, 


i, 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Ss nor i Car Co. vs. Director General, 
et al. 
* 13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases and cases joined therewith 
(iron and steel). 
July 3—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Kerwin: 
22047—-Jackson Traffic Bureau for Jackson Fertilizer Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 3—Cordele, Ga.—Examiner Binkley: 
23143 (and Sub. 1)—South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on be- 
half of Beechwood Band Mill Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
22121—South Georgia Traffic Bureau for and on behalf of Pelham 
Phosphate Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Jul , A 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Maidens: 
aly ena Cotton Waste and Linter Exchange et al. vs. B. & 
eta 
July 3—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Harraman: 
22239—Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. of Neb. vs. C. & 
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as agent, B. & 


Ry. et al. 
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July 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
21964—S. Baskowitz & Sons vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 


July 3—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hill: 
l. & S. 3259—Weighing livestock moving between country points in 
Western Trunk Line territory. 
uly 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Crowley: 
114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofiing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


July 5—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hill: 


l. & S. 3300—Stock cattle from Ia., Mo., Ill., and Minn., to points 
west of Missouri River. 
oo. So Miss.—Examiner Kerwin: 
45—Jackson Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G@. S. R. R. et al. 


22117—Nance & Patrick vs. B. & Ar. R. R. et al. 


a 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
35—Willson Bros. Lumber Co. et al. vs. Albany Sou. R. R. 


a 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
192—J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
* 22225—U. S. Mica Mfg. Co. vs. C. GC. & O. Ry. et al. 
a 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State 
f Wash. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. et al. 
suyy Reem « Bey Wash.—Examiner Mohundro: 
155—Lewis Feed & Egg Assn. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
July 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
21929—-Oehler Bldg. Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
July 5—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Crowley: 
22211—Cabranette Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
July 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Maidens: 
22076—Universal Paper Bag Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
July 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Harraman: 
22201—Berkowitz Envelope Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


July 6—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
* 1, & S. 3317—Restriction of public team track service at Clifton 
Heights (St. Louis), Mo., on Mo. Pac. R. R. 
July 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Griffin: 
22241—Barrett Co. vs. W. & L. E. Ry. et al. 
July 6—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Maidens: 
22051—-Schofield Bros. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
July 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 7562—Application Virginian Ry. for authority to extend 
its line across Kanawha River at or near Deepwater, W. Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


ATTENTION RAILROAD—Wanted by lawyer experienced in com- 
merce matters position with railroad; 20 years’ experience. Especially 
famillar with southwestern adjustment. A-1 references. Address 
J. F. B., care of The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


et al. 














WANTED—Complete set of Interstate Commerce Commission bound 
reports. Will buy all or part. Advise what you have and at what 
price. Address H. R. S. 224, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Traffic library to close estate. Grand Rapids Trust 


Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Service and ity Work Guaranteed 
e also Bind All ~y of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street Chicago 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 


we have a distributing depot for package freight, op- 
erated for the particular service of the traffic manager 
by a specialized organization that will handle orders as 
promptly and efficiently as your own shipping department. 


The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES of iger vite 


Prom 








Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL Warnermsees 


CHICAGO, ILI. 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 
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